SEE YOURIN GHURCEY... 
Actor Ralph Morgan reminds a friend in the ULC movie, "And Now | See.” P 
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THE HORSES were loping easily along 
Yellow Creek trail. Jim Wescott was 
letting them get their wind after pulling 
the hill from Canyon City. Jim was 
the parson. He earned extra money 
driving the stage because in 1887 the 
church in Canyon City wasn’t big 
enough to support him full-time. I rode 
as lookout. 

Yesterday Jim had preached about 
God’s love and forgiveness of sin, but 
one thing bothered me and I asked him: 

“If God loves his people so much, why 
does he say he'll visit the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children? Why 
should a youngster be blamed for the 
things his parents did? It doesn’t seem 
to fit in with the idea of love and for- 
giveness.” 

Jim thought for a while. 
said, “Watch the horses.” 

They continued their easy trot until 
we approached Badman Cut, then sud- 
denly lit out like there were sand burrs 
under the harness. When we were 
through the cut they slowed down. 


Then he 
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“Why do they do it?” I asked. i 

“Sins of the fathers,” Jim drawle. 
“There were lots of holdups back the 
20 years ago and the drivers alwas 
whipped up the team to get through s 
soon as possible. After a while t 
horses learned to break into a run wit- 
out any signal.” : 

“But these horses weren’t on the I 
20 years ago,” I reminded him. | 

“No,” he allowed, “these horss 
weren't even in harness 20 years al 
but we never changed the whole tei 
at once. The old horses taught it to *2 
new ones as they were broken in. i 

“You see,” he went on, “these are 2 
results of what happened years ago. It 
danger has passed . . . the need for ru- 
ning isn’t here anymore, but the e= 
dence of those holdups remains.” i] 

Then I understood. God will forg2 
our sins if we repent, but sometirs 
the consequences of our acts—the o- 
ward signs—remain in our lives fora 
long time . . . can even be transmit] 
to those who come after us. 
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THE CHURCH 


The “reds” and the “whites” 

The Baptists were embarrassed. They 
had invited Latvian, Estonian, and 
Lithuanian exiles from Sweden, Britain, 
and Germany to represent their coun- 
tries at the Baptist World Alliance in 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Then the Soviet 
Union decided to send delegates from 
the three Baltic republics. 

The convention’s secretariat decided 
that recognition should be given to both 
“white” and “red” Baptists. But the 
“reds” sent word that they could not 
come. Reason: One of the congress 
topics had been announced as “Com- 
munism as a Barrier to Christianity.” 
This would, in turn, embarrass their 
government. 

Dr. Louie D. Newton, president of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, still 
had faith in the Soviet Baptists. “God 
be praised,” said he, “that we have Bap- 
tist preachers in Russia who are preach- 
ing Christ crucified as the one and only 
way of salvation today and forever.” 


Baptists and World Council 

When the roll of the World Council 
of Churches is called in 1948 the Bap- 
tist Alliance will not be there. 

The matter of joining the Council was 
heatedly debated on the floor of the 
congress, but was finally dropped. It 
was pointed out that neither the con- 
stitution of the Alliance nor that of the 


World Council would permit an organ- - 


ization such as the Alliance to join. 


Against the law 

Baptists ran into a housing shortage 
in Copenhagen. They had planned to 
meet in huge Grundtviks Kirke, but 
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IN THE NEWS 


authorities stepped in with the 
minder that under Danish law non. 
practicing members of the Lutherar 
church may not hold meetings in 
Danish church. 

Officials explained that the ban dil 
not imply any discrimination agains 
Baptists. It merely was applied in con’ 
formity with the law. a 

Later Bishop H. Fuglsang-Damgaare 
primate of the Danish Lutheran Ch 
addressed the convention, and gree 
ings were received from the Luthera 
World Federation. “Christian unit 
cannot be furthered by giving up vit 
principles, but by being more loyal 
the principles we profess in Christ,” 
bishop said. “However, even those a 
differ can find a large measure of Chris 
tian fellowship.” 


: 


Five-year plan s 
A five-year program of evangelis 
to be co-ordinated with national 
sades, was planned by the executi 
committee of the Baptist conventicy 
“Messengers” will go from one natie 
to another. 2 

Dr. W. O. Lewis, general secretarn 
the Alliance, said he hoped the Baptis 
would “strengthen our cause in & 
northern countries of Europe, whe 
many people now regard the Baptists 
a small and insignificant sect.” The 
countries are predominantly Luthe 

Headquarters of the Alliance are ~ 
be in Washington, D. C. A branch off 
will be in London. President for # 
next five years will be Dr. C. Os 
Johnson of St. Louis, Mo. His aim, | 
said, would be to “draw all the worlk) 
Baptists in similar fellowship as in =} 
own country.” * 


The 


ssage from Truman 

action by the forces af good 

i was-called for nm a message from 
esident Harry Truman to the meet- 

ne. The executive is himself a Bap- 


7 <a 
Positive 


_ “To achieve a free and peaceful world 
Barnestiy desire.~ he said, “Tt is neces- 
ary that we dedicaie ourselves not only 
® political and economic co-operation, 
but to spiritual co-operation as well. 
To this end I pledge the best efforts of 
= United Siaies.” 

premier Knud Kristensen 
Sundation upon which mutual fellow- 
hip can be constructed. 


solutions decried 
Chagrin over “the easy solutions we 
lave so often advocated” was expressed 
i the final session of the World Con- 
ference of Christian Youth in Oslo, Nor- 
ty. Delegates sizied that Christian 
tare of many world problems.” 
“We have found, often to our sur- 
Se.” the siatement added, “that the 
pe where our thinking together has 
e most quickly alive and gone the 
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idle class religious clubs.” It asked 
that the church seek constantly to reach 
the iealty undcesetesieges: 
tholics have troubles 

Qn the same day late in July that 
» Samuel Trexler arrived in Jugo- 
slivia to investigate church conditions, 
wo Roman Catholic priests were sen- 
jeed to be shot. This was part of what 
} Vatican newspaper has termed a 
olesale anti-religious campaign by 
st 13, 1947 


the Tito dominated sovernmeni. 

“The general tendency.” the paper 
has charged, “is to impose such heavy 
taxes as to meke it impossible for 
churches and other religious esieblish- 
ments to coniinue operating. Many 
mums have been forced to Ieave hes- 
pitals where they formerly worked, and 
meanwhile the government has req- 
uisitioned 70 professional schools, 
elementary schools, about 100 Kinder- 
gariens, 5 colleges for women, and © 
welfare institutions formerly conduci 
by nuns” 

Frequent arrests of priests for 
preaching supposedly anti-government 
sermons, it was reported, have foreed 
bishops to order their clergy te read 
from religious beeks instead of deliver- 
ing their own sermons. The report sid 
that even sermons dealing with the 
Fifth Commandment—“Thouw shalt not 
kill’—are considered anti-Tite. 

Speaking in London recently, Bern- 
ard Cardinal Griff, archbishop af 
Westminster, claimed that “in 1939 
there were 1,916 perish priests in Jugo- 
slavia. Now there are less than 400” 


Around the world 

Meanwhile. in Poland government 
authorities have officially acknowledged 
the arrest af “several” priesis by se- 
eurity police. 

More trouble there is brewing in the 
field of education. The bishop of War- 
saw recently protested to the Pelish 
premier against a bill which would 
liquidate Catholic schools. According 
te terms of the measure. anly sikie 
schools will be sanctioned after next 
autumn. Forty Catholic high schools 
and the Catholic University at Lublin 
would be affected. 

In Mexico City, left-wing political 
groups recently staged a major demon- 
stration against what they termed the 
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“provocative violations of the constitu- 
tion by the entire Catholic clergy in 
Durango state.” Featured was a violent 
anti-Catholic speech by a divisional 
Communist party chief which con- 
cluded with, “Death to Cardinal Spell- 
man.” 

In the Russian zone of Korea, it has 
been reported, Catholics who refuse to 
become Communists are immediately 
deprived of their land holdings. And 
the Vatican newspaper has renewed 
charges that Catholic clergy in Man- 
churia are being subjected to ill treat- 
ment by Chinese-Korean Communists. 


Pleads for peace 

Despite these attacks on the Catholic 
church, the Vatican newspaper con- 
tinues to urge European statesmen to 
avoid splitting Europe into two blocs. 

Unconditional approval has been 
given the Marshall program of eco- 
nomic reconstruction, but leaders have 
been urged to pay due attention to Rus- 
sia’s fears that the plan might endanger 
the sovereignty of European nations. 
War cannot stamp out Communism, the 
Vatican insists. 


Eidem to visit U.S. 

Archbishop Erling Eidem, retiring 
president of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, will come to America next 
June. Occasion will be the 100th anni- 
versary of the Augustana Synod and 
the 200th anniversary of the ULC Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania. 

Expected to accompany him are 
Count Folke Bernadotte and Prime 
Minister Tage Erlander of Sweden who 
will participate in a jubilee honoring 
Swedish American pioneers. Lecture 
tours of American colleges and univer- 
sities by famous Swedish scientists and 
scholars are being arranged for late 
1947 and early 1948, according to Dr. 
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_vready formally joined the Luther, 


Conrad Bergendoff, president of Aug- 
ustana Seminary. 

Governors of seven middle-westerr 
states have already indicated that they 
will co-operate in the celebration. 


Unity in China 

Steps toward Lutheran unity a 
China were taken recently when rep: 
resentatives of seven South China mis. 
sions met in Canton. Adopted was : 
motion that “a committee be elected t) 
make plans for a Lutheran center 
Canton at the earliest possible momen 
for the purpose of bringing Lutheray 
groups... into closer unity, facilitatin 
their common missionary efforts, an 
making possible the pablication of 
monthly church paper.” 

The Berlin mission of Kwangtung at 
Kiangsi and the Schleswig-Holstei, 
mission of South Kwangtung had al) 


Church of China. The Basel mission « 
Eastern Kwangtung at its annual cor 
ference this year formally approved 
filiation with the central body. Just re 
cently leaders of the Rhenish missi 


the total number of synods to 13. 

The conference at Canton also pi 
tioned the Lutheran World Federatic 
to stress the importance of conducti 
mission work on an international i 
stead of a national basis. The nati 
church has been divided in the 
because of the national backgrounds 
the missionaries. 


New name 

The Evangelical Lutheran Synod — 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States 
soon become “Lutheran Church— 
souri Synod.” Delegates to the 
Chicago convention, July 20-29, vot 
to shorten the name. It will become ¢ 


ficial only after two-thirds of the con- 
gregations approve. 

When this same change was submit- 
ted to congregations after the synod’s 
‘meeting three years ago, more than 
one-third rejected it. The Chicago con- 
vention tried again on the assumption 
that “there is considerable change of 
sentiment.” 


Time and patience 

Two years ago another conclave was 
held in Chicago. Forty-four pastors and 
professors cloistered themselves for 
long hours of discussion and finally 
emerged with a 12-point statement ad- 
dressed to their Missourian brothers. 
It pled for an open-minded, kindly at- 
titude toward other Christians and de- 
plored “a loveless attitude which is 
manifesting itself within Synod.” 

But the plea so riled other members 


- of the body that a controversy was only 


narrowly avoided at the recent Chi- 
cago convention. The original signers 
withdrew it as a basis for discussion 
and in its place an “Agreement” reached 
with the presidency of the synod was 
offered to the convention. 

According to the final resolution 
adopted, “the subject matter (in the 
original statement) is such as to call 
for time and patience, so that all pas- 
tors and laymen may have an oppor- 
tunity to study the same in a quiet, 
earnest, and prayerful manner.” 


See you in church... 

Being rushed to key points through- 
out the ULC are 200 prints of “And 
Now I See,” the church’s first Holly- 
wood-produced, four-reel motion pic- 
ture. Premiere will be held at Chicago 
Seminary, Aug. 7. 
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LAST-MINUTE CONFERENCE is held before shooting a scene for “And Now | See," ULC stew- 
ardship film which will have its premiere this week. In the front row are John T. Coyle, left, Cathedral 
Films director; Ralph Morgan, who plays the role of narrator; Henry Endress, ULC associate sec- 
fetary for stewardship who is co-author of the script; Addison Richards, who plays the role of the ~ 
leading councilman; and the Rev. James K. Friedrich, president of Catherdal Films 
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Every ULC congregation will ~ be 
given opportumity fo see the steward- 
ship film beiween Sept 1 and Dee. 15. 
Et is part of the church's 30th anniver- 
sary effort to reise double the benev- 
alence apportionment in 1948. 

“And Now I See” has a cast of 50 
characters headed by Ralph Morgan 
and Addison Richards, stage and screen 
actors. Mr. Morgan wes contecied to 
play his role by Jean Hersholt, a Lu- 
theran whe is president of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 
The film wes produced by Cathedral 
Films. (See “His Pulpit is a Movie 
Projector.” page 19.) 

The story is centered around the pas— 
ter and council of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Eimwood—a congregation and 
tewn typical of anywhere in the ULC. 


Tee many soldiers 

The U.S. government is getting top- 
heavy with military men, delezates to 
the recent Disciples of Christ conven-— 
tion in Buffalo, N. Y.. charged. They 
aecused the military of irymg to exer- 
cise undue influence as follows: 

Fst, through the expenditure of 
“huge and unreported amounts appro- 
priated for national defense for propa- 
ganda purpeses” under the guise of 
publie relations. 

Secondly, through “persistent efforis 
to fasten a system of compulsory mil- 
itary conscription upon the country 
despite our traditional policy and prac- 
tice and despite addimg years of re— 
sistance to such efforts by the people.” 

Thirdly, “through the appointment of 

military men to hish of- 
fices in civilian adminisiration at home 
and abroad, thereby giving men iramed 
in the military tradition wide oppor- 
tunity to influence our international re- 
lationships.” 

In his keynote address, President 


"ing the spending of that slice of tax 


Hampton Adams asked Christian ay- 
men to run for public office, even al 
personal sacrifice. 
Undermining religion : 
“Unless we are careful, our gover 
ment . . . may find itself paying for @ 
ecmulieruceiy al rabiguende dieein try. 
With this bald statement, Cosme 
itan magazine has opened a_ barra; 
against psychoanalysis. Reason is thz 
“the U.S. government has 
National Menial Health Act which cal 
for an appropriation of $17,000,000 
finance the study of menial disease f 
young doctors. . . . The board 


approved 


ontrol 


payers money will consist of thx 
one man who, though not a psycho 
analyst himself, is known to be sympa 
thetic to the Freudian school.” 
While psychiairy is praised. the m 
azime accuses that “psychoanalysis, ; 
expounded by Freud. looks upon re 
gion with contempt and classifies 
as a form of ‘mass neurosis.” Tt deni 
free will, holds to the theory that m 
is not responsible for his own actio 
and claims that there is no real differ 
ence between good and evil or 
and wrongs.” i 
Fireworks by Sheen 
Sparks have been flymg among 3 
oor ot ett oe ae 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen said ‘ 
practice of psychiatry is i 
Four Catholic psychiatrisis Jenoune 
the charge and said that “it is a funds 
mental tenet of the Catholic church f 
there can be no confit between § 
science and 4 
Later Dr. Frank J. Curran resigng 
as chief psychiatrist of St Vincesg 
Hospital in New York City in pro 
He said that Mr. Sheen’s remarks h 
yo on 


igious: 
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“a of other psychiatrists throughout 
| Fimally, Monsignor Sheen announced 
Sihat his sermon had been disioried in 
fhe newspapers. What he had really 
he declared, was that “I am not 
3 to speak on psychiatry. which is 
.. lam speak— 


: feanwhile Commonweal, Catholic 

kly, had declared that “it is high 

Te Cathachics and’ Fictsftans got 
ther and swapped some oi their 

2 secrets. Both could profi con- 
bly by the exchanse” 


conservation - 

-sleeved men listened imienily 
the itemperaiure had climbed 
to 106 degrees. Rural churches, they 
heard, are weakest in areas where most 
are non-owners, Move every 
few years, see little reason io conserve 
eet Cot fest eres a 
me ee mnembexs ec rey 
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Methodist Rural 25 Confer- 


ge ee ees ah ce 

_ Three projecis were adopied m a con- 

e oR ERG ace 

Tural minisiers in order to remove the 
mic motive for moving from a 

y to a city church 

Des tn ecSinhledan ariel comm? 

y church within each conference for 


3. To sci up a “Little Lincol™ project 
in each conference ip promote ihe rural 
church 


Gullied-Jand farmers 

“You cant build a sound cvilizziian. 
or a Sirong church, wiih subsoil axi 
suliedlend farmmers~ Dr Hush 
Bemneit, chief of the US. Soil Comser— 
vation Service, seid. “And # the Church 
is i carry out iis mis=3on io serve m=an- 
kind effeciively ii has io be siroms™ 

He said that 100.000.9000 acres, about 
25 per cent of the crop lend of the US_ 
100,000,000 acres was erodims so rapidly 
that much of it would be permanenily 
damaged by 1970 unless adequziely 
treated for conseryaiion. 

Good lend left im the coumizy wes = 
100,000,000 acres is subject 2 eosin. 
This is America 

Manners and moral @m ihe US. as 
reported im ihe Americen press: 

{ Twenty-one members of ihe Sih 


GE tee Sih aedinca tte neal 
odist. Catholics ranked second, wiih 32 
members in the U_S_ some 23.000.000— 
or about 34 per cent—are Catholics, bai 
the perceniase m Congress is only 16 
Methodisis, on ihe other hand, now 
mumber about 9.000.000, some 12 pe 
cent of the maijon’s church amiizied 
Yet, m Congress, the Methodists’ = 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Tax holiday 

Puerto Rico has aspirations toward 
industrialization. She has just declared 
a seven-year “tax holiday” with which 
to attract private capital investment 
within her territory. During that time 
there will be no taxes levied on the 
income or property of the industries 
that begin operations anywhere in 
Puerto Rico, no municipal taxes or ex- 
cise imposts on machinery or raw ma- 
terials brought in. After that period, 
however, investors are informed, taxes 
must necessarily begin, but to increase 
only in easy but not oppressive amounts. 

This warm invitation is intended to 
encourage the establishment of firms 
producing commodities badly needed by 
the island. These include 41 groups of 
commercial articles not now produced 
there—candy, cosmetics, pottery, cheese, 
matches. 

Puerto Rico has set up an Industrial 
Development Co., something like our 
R.F.C., to render help in the quick 
placing of new plants, even to the build- 
ing of factories and shops. Another 
public corporation, the Agricultural 
Development Co., aims in the same way 
to encourage progressive farming. It is 
good to see this U.S. stepchild exercis- 
ing self-help. 


Publications 

ITALY HAS BEEN indulging in an abun- 
dance of publications. Since August 
1944 more than 15,000 applications for 
all kinds of journalistic ventures have 
been approved; others not approved 
operated anyhow. These were only a 
fraction of those applied for, but that is 
balanced by the fact that only a few 
of those approved still survive. These 
publications were conceived and born 
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as part of the reaction against Fascis 
censorship (or to salvage some of it! 
results). Secondarily they were set t) 
advocate the views of political, finan) 
cial, economic, ideological and religiou 
groups. 
The Vatican used a number of ney 
publications to combat anti-clericalism 
incidentally they were well supplie 
with cash. Dozens of crime and adven| 
ture magazines, comics, movie and mys, 
tery magazines were produced to meé 
the restless demands of unbalance 
Italian youth after the American fash 
ion, and to provide an escape literatur) 
Many of these ventures lasted a fe 
days, or weeks, or months, and the 
folded up because of election defeat 
splits in the supporting groups, chang) 
of interest, lack of money or readers. | 
Need tractors 
RussIa’S UNFAVORABLE food situatic 
is intensified by troubles with her trav 
tors. Most of those in operation a) 
prewar models, worn out by continud 
use. Around Stalingrad, where Russ. 
is trying to put her hest foot forwa’ 
for outside inspection, 25 per cent — 
all tractors listed as available for wi) 
are not fit for operation. They star 
around to make an appearance. Asi 
consequence of this shortage tractcy 
are sent into the fields in double shif” 
Stalingrad, by the way, is hea’ 
quarters for vast tractor constructi: 
plants. They were reported as bei) 
restored over two years ago, and p 
into operation. Yet the latest repo” 
list them as only producing 27 per ce: 
of the quota set for them. 
Another of the recurring Soviet shall 
ups is overdue. However, not all t 
trouble is due to lack of machines 


The Luthe»’ 


Before the war Russia mechanized her 
_collectivist agriculture so completely 
that many thousands of farm workers 
_ were drained off into vast city plants; 
" yet her grain output was increased by 
_ 40 per cent through the mechanization. 


War’s devastation destroyed most of 
that advantage, but the former farm 
workers continue in the city, and those 
remaining on the farms cannot handle 
the superhuman task of recovery. 


Warehouse 
NorwWAyY’s UNDERGROUND protection is 
being extended beyond the already re- 


ported subterranean electric-power 
_ plant. Now a huge warehouse is pro- 
_ jected for the future storing of all sorts 
'of commodities for possible emer- 


_ gencies. The location is on the shores 
- of Oslofjord in a strategic place. 


A series of storage-rooms is to be 


blasted out of the steep hillside that 
' marks the shore there. The warehouse 


~ "as = ~ 


will cover 365,000 square feet. 


- Time for sale 


BRITAIN HOPES to set the time for 
America, at least some of it. Her Labor 
Government has devised a five-year 
plan to make Britain one of the lead- 
ing producers of clocks and watches in 
the world. In South Wales 70 war fac- 
tories have been tooled for the making 


_ of time-pieces. The project is starting 


fae OO 


with the production of the cheaper 
grades of clocks and watches for home 
and Empire markets. 

This is not a new industry for Britain, 


_ though before the war she annually im- 
_ ported 8,000,000 watches and 5,000,000 
- clocks from Switzerland. They were a 
_ part of her international trade. Britain’s 


Main intention now is to intensify her 
home production as another step in the 
changing of her debit balance in the 
Monetary world to one of credit. 
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Counterfeiting 

Some EvRoPEANS are so eager for 
American dollars that they have been 
counterfeiting them. Their origin has 
been traced to Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Sweden and even China. Sometimes 
real bills are raised; in one case at least 
a $10 bill to $500. Recently samples of 
both kinds have reached the U. S., 
where counterfeits of domestic produc- 
tion have practically disappeared. 

The money situation in Europe, and 
for the U. S., has been further compli- 
cated by Russia’s unlimited printing of 
German occupation marks from the 
original U. S. plates which Morgenthau, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, handed 
over to Russia. Russia’s unbridled ac- 
tion in the latter case may account to 
some extent for the reluctance of U. S. 
officials to grant Russia’s present de- 
mand for authority to print money for 
her own zone in Germany. 


British bits 

BrITAIN IS BUSY with an extensive 
reforestation plan. Already 50,000,000 
new trees have been planted to take the 
place of those used in or destroyed by 
the war. .. . Britain is looking forward 
to a record shipbuilding achievement 
this year. She has orders for 1,000 ves- 
sels, which will sum up to 3,250,000 tons 
capacity and will bring a return of 
about $1,000,000,000. Of these vessels, 
300 will be part of Britain’s export 
trade. .. . British citizens, six out of 10, 
oppose a new loan from the U.S., while 
only two out of 10 favor it. The former 
fear the mortgaging of Britain’s future; 
the latter do not. want to face further 
ration cuts. . . . Conversion of British 
locomotives to oil is lagging. In eight 
months only 23 engines out of 1,229 
have been converted to oil. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


THE FOREIGN POLICY of the United 
States is of crucial concern to every 
citizen. On its direction and its ade- 
quacy hang the tremendous issues that 
lead to peace or war. It is of basic in- 
terest to know who frames our foreign 
policy and how it takes shape. 

Blair Bolles, noted analyst of foreign 
affairs, raises this question in an article 
entitled. “Who Makes Our Foreign Pol- 
icy?” in the March-April issue of the 
Foreign Policy Association’s “Headline 
Series.” His answer reveals the diver- 
sity with which a democracy functions. 


1. THE PRESIDENT MAKES IT. He can 
formulate foreign policy independently, 
as in the Monroe Doctrine, which influ- 
enced our international relations for 
over a century. As Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces, he can send 
our troops to international trouble spots 
even in peacetime. By recognizing or 
refusing to recognize new governments, 
he can determine our relations with 
foreign powers. He can make executive 
agreements with the heads of other na- 
tions, as President Roosevelt did at 
Teheran and Yalta. 


2. THE DEPARTMENTS MAKE IT. The 
Secretary of State is the President’s 
chief adviser on foreign affairs; and the 
State Department is organized to keep 
in close touch with world conditions and 
to handle diplomatic relations. The 
Army and Navy have emerged with un- 
precedented peacetime influence on for- 
eign policy. It is predicted that the new 
National Defense Council resulting 
from the unification of the armed forces 
will have even more far-reaching pow- 
ers. The Treasury Department influ- 
ences foreign policy by its control of 
international credit. Other departments 
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‘alone can declare war. 


WHO MAKES FOREIGN POLICY? 


and agencies whose work has interna-. 
tional scope, make their impact on the” 
development of policy. 4 


3. CoNGRESS MAKES IT. Every change 
in tariff structure involves foreign re- 
lations. Immigration and naturalization) 
laws have a direct effect on our rela~ 
tions with other countries. By appro- — 
priations, Congress can control the size — 


Senate. Although the President ma 
take steps leading to war, Congre 


influence of public sentiment on foreign — 
policy. The State Department recog-— 
nizes the force of public opinion by 
scheduling frequent meetings with rep- — 
resentatives of national organizations. — 
including the National Lutheran Coun-_ 
cil and other church groups. Individuals 
and organizations write to their Con- 
gressmen and testify before committees 
Communications to the President are 
read and evaluated at the White House 
Two needs in the framing of foreign 
policy, Mr. Bolles says, are fuller ane 
more accurate public information, ane 
greater teamwork between the branches ~ 
of government. The former is a de 
clared aim of the State Department ~ 
which should result in an even stronger ] 
impact of well-informed public opinion’ j 
The latter can be achieved only as the — 
President and Congress, Republica 
and Democrats, the State Departmen” 
and the Department of Defense, merge 
their divergent interests in a unifie 
effort to cultivate international under- 
standing and avert the threat of war. 
—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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MY OPINION OF THE LUND ASSEMBLY 


| By FRANKLIN CLARK FRY 


World meeting of Lutherans fulfilled every expectation. President Fry 


describes accomplishments of gathering of churchmen from 24 countries 


IN THE EYES of this close and anxious 


| observer, the Lund Assembly of the 


Lutheran World Federation exceeded 
all just expectations. It was a historic 


* success, a giant stride forward in Lu- 


theran solidarity and world-wide ef- 


_ fectiveness. I am honestly elated over 


it as I come home. Anticipations ran so 


_ high in advance that many of us cau- 
| tiously wondered if we were not over- 
“) sanguine in our hopes. 
_ many obvious pitfalls in the way and a 


There were 
convention like this could so easily be 
awkward and confused! 


Archbishop Erling Eidem of Sweden, 
the Assembly’s President, sensed the 
perils so keenly that he quietly warned 
the Assembly in his opening statement 
against the threat of disappointment. 
Gloriously the obstacles vanished one 
by one as our days at Lund: moved on. 
God be praised! The Holy Spirit was 
palpably present. Between June 30 and 
July 6 the Lutherans of the world 
achieved a firmer unity than ever be- 
fore in the 400 years’ history of our 
Church. 


LUND WAS ALIVE with Lutheran bish- 
ops and archbishops. One conspicuous 
fact that powerfully encouraged the 
Assembly at once was that the top- 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, was among a 
half-dozen of the most effective leaders at 
the Lund Assembly. Europeans expressed en- 


_ thusiastic approval of his vigorous personality 


and wise foresight demonstrated at sessions. 
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ranking church leaders from nation af- 
ter nation were eagerly there. Every 
one was intent and deeply serious. In 
the past, it is no secret to say, the Lu- 
theran World Convention has some- 
times seemed to be only a private spe- 
cialty of a few churchmen in more than 
one country. That was gratifyingly not 
true in 1947. The most influential per- 
sonalities who could have been chosen 
as delegates represented all the 
churches. It was an impressive pledge 
of sincerity and assured a momentous 
advance. 

One of the most outstanding feats of 
the Lund Assembly was that no fewer 
than 55 German church leaders and 
theologians successfully arrived and 
were able to attune themselves to out- 
side Christian thinking once more. That 
in itself justified all the effort this sum- 
mer. It was probably Lund’s single 
most significant contribution to world 
peace and Christian rebirth. 

For most of the German delegates, it 
was their first lung-full of the air of 
freedom and Christian brotherhood 
since 1933. Altogether they were the 
largest group of churchmen allowed to 
leave Germany at one time and to one 
destination since Hitler clamped his re- 
strictions on the Church. Twelve of the 
55 had languished for a year or more 
in concentration camps. Ten others, 
including the dynamic Bishop Lilje of 
Hannover, had been sentenced by Peo- 
ple’s Courts and had been imprisoned 
for shorter times. All had suffered cruel 
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disabilities and privations for their 
faith’s sake. If the world wants a re- 
juvenated Germany, re-won for Chris- 
tian ideals and with stalwart spiritual 
guidance, Lund points the way. 


DELEGATES FROM THE younger churches 
of the Orient, especially from India and 
China, wielded unprecedented influence 
too. They were vocal and were ac- 
corded a new respect to an unequaled 
degree. , That is another evidence of 
how alertly Lund was abreast of these 
stirring days. President P’eng Fu of 
the Lutheran Church in China was one 
of three who were honored to occupy 
the massive pulpit of the Cathedral at 
the mammoth festival gathering which 
was the climax and pinnacle of the con- 
vention. President Joel Lakra of the 
Gossner Lutheran Church in India was 
elected as one of the 16 on the Federa- 
tion’s Executive Committee. 

For most of its labors the Lund As- 
sembly divided itself into study sections 
to review intensively three major docu- 
ments, all of them intended to leave a 
permanent impress upon Lutheran faith 
and activity today. Alert minds every- 
where insist that the changeless con- 
victions of Christianity need to be re- 
interpreted in the speech and thought- 
patterns of these radically uprooted 
days. That is what these commission 
reports boldly attempted. 

In my judgment they succeeded cred- 
itably, if not perfectly. Clearly the most 
weighty of all was a searching, concise 
proclamation to the twentieth century 
of what the Lutheran Church unitedly 
believes, with Prof. Anders Nygren as 
the principal author. Professor Nygren 
is not only the most eminent living Lu- 
theran theologian but as well the newly 
elected President of the Federation. 
Right now when Protestant Christianity 
is widely floundering in faith and in 
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some quarters even misguidedly grop- 
ing for a church union without a com 
mon confession, this voice from Lund 
deserves to have a mighty impact. If 
will be a convincing testimony. . 


THE WIDEST EXPERIENCE of Americar 
Lutherans in stewardship and evangel- 
ism was distilled in another paper. Anc 
we were earnestly listened to! Luther 
ans in much of Europe are aware anc 
even alarmed that in the future they) 
cannot continue to relax in dependen 
on state support. They will be com-| 
pelled to rely, as we do, on the fervor 
and liberal devotion of their earnes’| 
Christian people. That rude awakenins 
has unstopped many ears! Foreign mis:! 
sions, church reconstruction, and Chris. 
tianity’s counter-offensive agains 
atheism, nihilism, and the creepiny 
paralysis of worldliness were othe) 
themes also intelligently covered. 

Most dramatic and impressive of al! 
of course was the act of adopting th 
strong constitution which formall 
brought a virile Lutheran World Fed 
eration into being in place of the shad 
owy Lutheran World Convention of th: 
past. As for me, it was a radiant moun | 
tain peak of my life. I only wish tha 
you too could have been there whe» 
the ecclesiastical heads of one Chure) 
after another sat down under the Klei) 
lights to sign it with determination 07 
their faces and a shining hope in thei’ 
eyes. Here is good news. As a secon) 
best, you will at least be able to atten) 
that historic scene through the mediur’ 
of the 1948 Lutheran World Action film 
As you look, your heart will swell. 

Pray God earnestly and unceasing] 
for the Lutheran World Federation! 1} 
has closed our ranks from Iceland ¢ 
Australia, from Madagascar to Finlane 
as a solid brotherhood. With Christ i 
control, it can be a saving power. 
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Are You Fit to Be a Parent? 


By O. SPURGEON ENGLISH 


"lt costs no more to rear a child than to maintain an auto- 


mobile, but the preference ot the American people is clear" 


A HALO SURROUNDS PARENTHOOD which 
has overawed us. It has led to assump- 
tions which are more sentimental than 
practical. They are somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

All parents are good. They must be 
good to want little children around. 

All parents are kind. How could one 
be otherwise to children? 

All parents are wise. Wisdom in- 
evitably comes as a gift from heaven 
to the one who has offspring. 

Parenthood is a delightful state of 
mind in which the parent spends most 
of his time glowing with satisfaction at 
the remarkable achievements of his off- 


Dr. English is professor of psychiatry at the 
Temple University Medical School. He has 
three sons and a daughter. 
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spring and receiving congratulations 
from his friends upon them. 

Or the picture is one of continuous 
picnics, ball games, and circuses with 
sociable evenings at home popping corn 
and singing songs. 


PARENTS INDIVIDUALLY KNOW BETTER. 
Few delude themselves into thinking 
they are always kind or good. They 
often feel lacking in wisdom for the 
solution of problems. Anyone who has 
been a parent knows how many nights 
one is awakened before the child 
achieves a good sleep rhythm through- 
out the night. They know how needy and 
demanding the child can be. They know 
that instead of basking in the glow of 
their child’s achievements they are 
usually concerned as to whether he will 
dress himself properly that day, wash 
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his hands before he eats, or do his 
homework. 

In short, American parents in large 
numbers struggle painfully with the 
problems of parenthood. Yet in public 
most of them feel obligated to put all 
the problems aside, smile bravely, and 
say, “Yes, parenthood is wonderful. I 
wouldn’t miss it for anything. I just 
love children. They offer no problem 
at all.” 

Now parenthood can be wonderful. 
It often is wonderful. But there are 
enough cases where it is not wonderful 
and enough problems growing out of 
poorly executed parenthood to warrant 
some analysis of the conflicts which in- 
filtrate the institution. 


PaRENTHOOD SEEMS TO MAKE more de- 
mands upon the present-day adult than 
he is prepared to accept. A study of 
the needs of infants and children indi- 
cates that they must have interest, af- 
fection, and time spent with them. If 
given in adequate amounts, this con- 
flicts with the tempo of our busy world 
and the desire for adults to get more 
out of life for themselves. 

There is a basic conflict between the 
needs and desires of the present parent 
age groups and the needs of the children 
who are to be the citizens of America 
25 years hence. Nearly everyone in our 
present-day society is taught to want 
more of something. It may be more 
education, more travel, more clothes, 
more money, more recreation, more so- 
ciability. This may be cloaked under 
the euphemistic attribute of ambition, 
greater self-improvement, or the striv- 
ing to be a well-rounded individual. 
But living a full life for parents may be 
distinctly opposed to parenthood. 

Prof. Oliver E. Baker, of Maryland 
University, has put this most succinctly 
by the following word picture: “As the 
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sales curve of automobiles goes up, the — 
curve of births goes down. It costs no 
more to rear a child than to maintain — 
an automobile, but the preference of the’ 
American people is clear.” a 
A child needs his parents often, hey : 
wants them around him much of the 
time. The parent should be close phy- — 
sically and give as much interest as) 
possible in order that the infant obtain, — | 
security. If the parent is on the scene — 
in the child’s life as much as the latter) 
wants and needs, and the parent talks 
to him of life in an interesting way, that 
child is going to be in the best position’ — 
to absorb the greatest number of ‘hess 
parent’s good qualities. 
If, therefore, the parent believes intl 
himself as a good person and wants his 
child to be likewise, he should realize — 
that character is built in a large meas- | ~ 
ure by unconscious imitation of the 
qualities of those associated with. Hence 7 
the parent, if he does his job well, is — 
likely to have to forego some of the de- — 
sire to be sociable, to travel, to keep 
posted on current topics, and to have — 
as much time for his own private rec- 
reation as he would like. 


To PICTURE MORE CLEARLY the conflicts, 
they can be broken down into economic) — 
and emotional groups. For those who» | 
are interested in a fuller life for them— 
selves, there are few who can earn 
enough money to do all the things they) — 
want to/do for themselves during a life- 
time and fulfill their family and com- | — 
munity obligations as well. Many who — 
try it cheat the children on the amount 
of time they should spend with them. 
In many homes the boy is made to fee 
that when he becomes a man, he must” 
be a success or earn as nce income 
as possible. Later in becoming a hus— — 
band and father and following this ad— — 
vice he feels he gives his family what! — 
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«| they want: This is only partly true. If 


e 


»} he must be away from home a great 
», deal or if his job worries and fatigues 


him so that he comes home too irritable 
or too tired to participate in family life 
then the value to the family of the suc- 


' cess or the money earned is going to be 


vitiated in large measure. 
The man may ‘say that in working 


hard he has no energy or thought left 


over for home problems. Or he may 
feel that extra work and responsibilities 
give him increased satisfaction. And 
if his family try to draw him away from 
these things to spend some time with 
them he says, “I’m doing this for you. 
Why are you hampering my getting 
ahead?” So they may let him alone and 
he gets ahead. But he ends up a lonely 
man in a family that has had to find 
their friends and diversions elsewhere. 


THEN THERE ARE SOME PARENTS, unfor- 
tunately, who have little to give chil- 
dren from the emotional side. Having 
lived deprived lives themselves, in their 
own childhoods, they have little desire 
to become parents in the first place and 
do so because they are fulfilling expec- 
tations of their own parents, or because 
they are in competition with other 
couples their own age. The lack of any 
enthusiasm for parenthood by the par- 
ents is certain to cause emotional de- 
fects in the children. 

The children of great people often do 
not achieve the social usefulness of their 
parents. We might ask why they should 
not be greater even than their parents. 
The answer to this doubtless lies in the 
fact that the person who gives himself 
completely to the world and has, of 
hecessity, to be preoccupied with the 
world’s problems, must deprive pro- 
portionately his child of his thoughts, 
his time, his presence, his encourage- 
ment, and his inspiration. 
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ON THE EMOTIONAL SIDE of the prob- 
lem there are the parents who have 
much to give their children but seem 
too absorbed in their own development 
to share what they are with their chil- 
dren. To the credit of many of them, 
it must be said that they do not realize 
that the minds of the young are par- 
asitical to a degree and need to absorb 
much of their values and capabilities 
from older people. But this absorption 
of standards and ideals cannot take 
place without verbal communication 
and the time and pleasant associations 
being made for this interchange. A 
child needs to be wanted and appre- 
ciated. This is certainly one of the 
paramount birthrights. 

No state of brotherhood of man will 
ever be reached if the human beings 
coming into the world do not get a taste 
of this brotherhood immediately after 
birth and constantly continued there- 
after. Co-operation can be achieved 
in human beings only through having 
been loved and appreciated as human 
beings first. The teachings of the church 
and school will not penetrate the hu- 
man mind very deeply nor bring uni- 
versal constructive action until there 
is a degree of kindness and understand- 
ing brought to bear upon childhood life 
such as will make him use kindness 
and understanding naturally and auto- 
matically in every human relationship 
as long as he lives. 

It seems logical to assume that if 
women realized the tremendous con- 
tribution they were making to society 
when they nurtured one such individual 
they would eventually cease to be so 
convinced that their value and fulfill- 
ment lay in some career or job outside 
the home. 

“Motherhood,” they say, “is so dull; 
home work is so monotonous. It stifles 
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mental activity. Any moron could do 
it. I wish I were doing something in- 
teresting.” When we come to know 
what goes into the making of a well- 
adjusted human personality there can- 
not be any doubt about the importance 
of the job for him or her who under- 
takes it. ; 

It is true that the man should give 
more appreciation to the woman who 
runs the home and gives herself to the 
child. We question whether women 
really want a different job so much as 
they want, like all human beings, to be 
appreciated. Any man worth his salt 
gets far more appreciation from several 
people in the course of a day’s work 
than he ever gives his wife, and he is 
usually her only source of appreciation. 
If he fails to give it she gets none. Give 
good child rearing and homemaking the 
prestige and appreciation it deserves 
and women will have far less urge to 
escape from it into jobs of doubtful 
value to themselves or to society. 


To KNOW THE NEEDS of the mind of 
the child and to have a part in the for- 
mation of the citizen of the future are 
the most interesting and satisfying jobs 
we can have. Surely we can find a way 
to do it and enhance the richness of 
family life both for the parent and the 
child. 

One suggestion for its accomplish- 
ment would be to put more recreation, 
hobbies, and travel into the lives of 
young pegple before they marry. We 
leave the life of our own children today 
too impoverished in emotional satisfac- 
tion. We frustrate their interests and 
social activities out of silly fears regard- 
ing danger and harm to them. An 
adolescent boy or girl, for example, may 
want to leave home and take a summer 
job but is restrained from doing so be- 
cause he is “too young” or he “might 
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get homesick.” In reality the parent 
often hasn’t taught the adolescent to be 
on his qwn, doesn’t trust him, anc 
would rather he spend a dull summer 
in suppressed safety than an interest- 
ing, educational one in the company oi 
others. If children aren’t emotionally il: 
as a result of such coddling, when they, 
are economically capable of raising 2 
family they are diverted from doing the 
best job because they want to make up 
to themselves a knowledge of the world 
and life they were denied as children’ 

From the studies of psychiatrists. 
psychologists, clergymen, social work- 
ers, and those in allied fields, unwantec’ 
parenthood and inadequate emotiona 
preparation for parenthood are the 
greatest threats to peace and the ad- 
vancement of the human race. Let @ 
child start life feeling unwanted, un 
loved and inferior, and there are ne 
lengths to which he will not go to seek 
revenge upon a world which has neg-. 
lected him and made him feel inferior 
This can take the form of marital tyr-| 
anny, religious or racial bigotry, indus- 
trial tyranny, and sadism, or the des- 
potic rule and destructive aggressior 
of a dictator. 

On the other hand, let a man knojll 
peace and justice in his early home life: 
and you have a man working to per- 
petuate a similar state of affairs in 
everything he touches. 


WITH SO MUCH AT STAKE, can we no’! 
take the matter of parenthood more 
seriously and give more of ourselves te 
it? A united nations organization anc 
an armed force to see that peace is en: 
forced are as important in human af 
fairs. But if we are to strive toward thi 
practical goal of peace in every man’)| 
heart, it must be put there by a more. 
altruistic parenthood which neutralize» 
aggression and hatred before they havw 
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-rown to too large proportions, and a 
‘arenthood which has found life and 
‘s joys interesting and can impart a 
 esire toward an enthusiastic participa- 
on in both. 
If we can remove a sense of sin and 
‘uilt about loving, we have some hope 
‘faccomplishing such a goal. Give your 
hild a joyous childhood and an adoles- 
‘ence containing some romance and ac- 
‘omplishment, all the while holding 
‘efore him the fact that the happiness 
£ future generations depends upon the 
‘ob he does as a parent, and we will 
‘oon be much nearer to our goal of 
eaceful living. We should not let our 


children grow up without making it 
clear to them that their biggest job is 
parenthood. All else is secondary to it. 

The parent gives to the child today 
in order that the child may give the 
same 25 years hence, 

The philosophy of our politicians of 
1965, even the greatest, is being molded 
in some few homes today. There lies 
the power! Atomic fission will be con- 
trolled by humane men or by rascals. 
It is up to the parent to decide. The 
biggest job of all time then is being a 
parent. We must constantly work to- 
ward making ourselves better prepared 
for that responsibility. 


dis Pulpit is a Movie Projector 


The man who produced the ULC stewardship picture is giving 


| “Mortuer,”’ sam Margoriz, “I just 
_an’t miss Sunday school tomorrow, no 
_aatter what. Pastor Friedrich is going 
'0 show ‘The Story of the Prodigal 
“on.” 
_ There are children all through Cali- 
ornia’s San Fernando Valley as en- 
_ husiastic about Sunday school as Mar- 
_orie. On Sunday mornings they come 
_rom miles around to the church school 
_ t St. Michael’s-All Angels’ Episcopal 
“ongregation. The associate pastor in 
harge of religious education is the Rev. 
ames K. Friedrich, president of Cathe- 
‘ lral Films, Hollywood. This is the non- 
- orofit producing company now complet- 
‘ng the stewardship motion picture, 
; ‘And Now I See,” for the United Lu- 
 heran Church. 
’ The children first gather for a wor- 
hip service in the chapel. Then, 20 
“ninutes later, they go to their class 
‘-ooms for Bible stories taught by mo- 
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his life—and money—to making Bible stories live through films 


tion picture, slide film, question bees, 
and discussion. 

“Originally, the films were shown and 
discussions were held for all children at 
one time. It was found, however, that 
the film method of teaching was more 
successful when the children were sep- 
arated into age groups. Then discussion 
could be maintained at their level. 

The procedure followed is this: 

A film, such as “The Story of the 
Prodigal Son,” is shown and a discus- 
sion period is conducted one Sunday. 
The next Sunday the story is reviewed 
by means of a film strip—a series of still 
pictures from the motion picture—and 
the teacher conducts a question bee as 
the pictures appear on the screen. Every 
child is eager to show that he remem- 
bers the story and the lesson it teaches. 
On the third Sunday the significance of 
the lesson and its applications to con- 
temporary living are discussed. 
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“There is no such thing as a bored 
pupil,” says Pastor Friedrich. “Through 
the medium of motion pictures, Bible 
stories come to life.” 

These Bible story films, along with 
study guides, are produced by Cathe- 


dral Films. Among the 20 films now 
available are “The Rich Young Ruler,” 
“The Unfaithful Servant,” and “The 
Child of Bethlehem.” Two of the new- 
est releases are “The Calling of Mat- 
thew,” and a modern story, “For All 
People.” 

Cathedral has also produced a series 
of sound films entitled “Hymns of the 
Church,” to be used in teaching hymns. 
The words appear on the screen as the 
singing is led by a boys’ choir. 


PaSTOR FRIEDRICH BROUGHT his family 
to Hollywood in 1936 and served as as- 
sistant in various Episcopal churches. 
Then, in 19438, he organized the mission 
church of St. Michael and All Angels. 
At the same time, he invested $100,000 
of his own money—almost the entire 
inheritance from his father—in his non- 
profit company. The first production, a 
full-length feature, “The Great Com- 
mandment,” was purchased for $170,000 
by Twentieth Century-Fox. 
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He has never drawn a salary from e 
company or a fee for his work as pi- 
ducer. All funds go back into the ca- 
rany—“to make more religious fils 
that are so badly needed.” He is aie 
to take care of his own family expen’s 
through a trust fund established ujn 
the death of his mother and an aun) 

Friedrich had originally plannedio 
follow his father in the wholesale g/- 
cery business. But, through the inf/- 
ence of his pastor, the Rev. Earle}. 
Jewell, now of Kansas City, Mo., e 
went into the ministry. He attend 
Virginia Seminary, Alexandria, Va., id 
the School of Applied Religion, C- 
cinnati, Ohio. Then he temporay 
served as an assistant to Pastor Jevll 
in his home congregation at Red W.4 
Minn. 

Mr. Friedrich’s first interest in = 
ligious motion pictures developed wn 
he was a seminary student. His ths 
was a scenario on the life of St. Pil 
“We've never produced it as a film,” e 
laughs, “because in reading it now! 
find it’s a pretty corny job of writ} 
One of these days we'll re-write ando 
it as a full-length feature.” 


Pastor FRIEDRICH AND HIS DIREC"%, 
John T. Coyle, the son of a Methovit 
minister, have plans for an increasg 
number of shorts and full-length f= 
tures. Property has already bn 
bought and plans laid for a new te 
Sunday school building for St. Mi = 
ael’s-All Angels’ Church. It will = 
clude a children’s theater with the? 
seats, permanent screen, and projec 2 
booth for religious motion pictures 

“From year to year as I see the % 
results, and great potential of mon 
pictures for the church,” says Pauwif 
Friedrich, “my conviction deepens ‘tit 
this—producing films—is my minist.” 
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Free Society vs. Police State 


; “The cross-roads facing American foreign policy’”—stated 
) forcefully by the Federal Council of Churches 


|THE MOST DIFFICULT INTERNATIONAL 
oblem is to establish working rela- 
jons with the Soviet Union. The in- 
bility of the foreign ministers at Mos- 
ow to agree on any major matter, the 
nunciation of the “Truman Doctrine” 
1 relation to Greece and Turkey, and 
‘ne further penetration of Soviet po- 
‘tical power into Europe have intensi- 
ed the tension between our nations. 

We believe that one cause of this in- 
‘reased tension, and a cause which it 
‘ies within our power to control, is 

ailure to demonstrate that the Ameri- 
tan people stand for a basic moral and 
dolitical principle and not merely for 
self-interest. The critical and supreme 
dolitical issue of today is that of the 
‘ree society versus the police state. It 
s not the economic issue of commun- 
sm versus capitalism or the issue of 
state socialism versus free enterprise. 
As to such matters, it is normal that 
there should be diversity and experi- 
nentation in the world. 

By a free society we mean a society 
“in which human beings, in voluntary 
20-operation, may choose and change 
vheir way of life, and in which force is 
dutlawed as a means to suppress or 
eliminate spiritual, intellectual, and 
political differences between individ- 
uals and those exercising the police 
- OOWer. 

The police state denies such rights. 
_In the Soviet Union such denial is 
“sought to be justified by Marxian com- 
-munism. As we pointed out in our 
earlier statement, that doctrine “in its 
orthodox philosophy stands clearly op- 
posed to Christianity. ... Its revolu- 
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"The supreme political issue of today is 
that of the free society versus the police 
state," says the Federal Council state- 
ment on Soviet-American relations. "Our 


chief reliance is on a moral offensive. 
Our nation must stand for something so 
clearly right that all men of good will 
will agree." 


tionary strategy involves the disregard 
of the sacredness of personality which 
is fundamental in Christianity.” (See 
“War Can Be Avoided,” Tur LurHeran, 
Dec. 11, 1946.) 


THE SAME STATEMENT went on to say 
that if American initiative is to prevail 
it must carry world-wide conviction 
on two basic facts: first, that “our na- 
tion utterly rencunces for itself the use 
internationally of the method of in- 
tolerance”; and, second, that “persist- 
ence internationally by the Soviet 
Government or the Soviet Communist 
Party in methods of intolerance, such 
as purge, coercion, deceitful infiltra- 
tion, and false propaganda shielded by 
secrecy, will not in fact make its faith 
prevail and will jeopardize the peace.” 

We believe that our nation has failed 
to carry conviction on those two basic 
propositions, particularly the first. 
There exists abroad a widespread im- 
pression that we ourselves are using, 
or are prepared to use, methods of co- 
ercion to impose on others our par- 
ticular form of society. That impression 
is largely due to unfriendly propa- 
ganda; also our practice in some in- 
stances has not always made our 
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position clear. The peoples of the 
world are confused. 

Without doubt, they overwhelmingly 
prefer a free society of tolerance, al- 
though many prefer state socialism to 
free enterprise. However, they feel 
caught between the two greatest and 
most vigorous powers of the world, 
each of which, they assume, is seeking 
to impose its will by coercive methods 
of intolerance. As a result, there is no 
impressive and decisive alignment of 
tne moral and spiritual forces of the 


world. The disunity or neutrality en- - 


courages Soviet leaders to persist inter- 
nationally in their own methods of 
intolerance and they are winning sup- 
port from among the many who feel 
that they are offered a choice only be- 
tween rival imperialisms. 


IN ORDER THAT MORAL POWER may be 
potent for peace and in order that the 
United States may not be isolated and 
endangered in the world, our nation 
must stand plainly for something so 


We recognize that at home o 
people have not eradicated some kin 
of intolerance, especially in race rel 
tions. There is, however, a profour 
difference between a free society, 
which there can be appeal to the cor 
science of men to bring about sel 
correction, and a police state where 1 
dissent is allowed. 

Our people, by word and deed, 
home and abroad, ought to make cle: 
that they stand on the principle of 
free society as against a police stat 
Then we shall have brought into cle 
relief the issue on which turn the gre 
decisions of our time. We shall ha 
put in proper perspective the issues 
communism, state socialism, co-oper 
tives, capitalism, free enterprise ar 
other forms of social or economic lit 
admitting the right of all to expel 
ment and seek by fair and tolera 
methods to propagate their beliefs. — 
When our nation’s position is clay 


simple that all fied in this r 
can under- - f spect, ti 

ear the 
svand, and so e Why the small eee American pe) 
clearly right leadership of the United States ple will ha 
that all men of identified the’ 
good will will @ How America can use the selves with | 
agree. That 5 y id great princij) 
goal is a world United Nations to avoid war which attraw 
of free societies ae ee ate the loyalty | 
wherein all @ What individual Christians can men generall 
men, as the : : On this pri 

; ring world co-operation 

children of do to bring P ciple the w 


God, are rec- 

ognized to have certain basic rights, in- 
cluding liberty to hold and change be- 
lief and practices according to reason 
and conscience, freedom to differ even 
from their own government and im- 
munity from persecution o1 coercion on 
account of spiritual and intellectual 
beliefs. 
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of so ma: 
throughout the world could be cc: 
solidated as to make obvious the fut» 
ity of attempting to extend genere’ 
the police state system. Then thi! 
would be reasonable basis to hope ti 
the attempt would probably be % 
nounced, if only as a matter of ex} 
diency. Fear and distrust would thi 
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ive place to an atmosphere in which 
he nations could work together for a 
ust and durable peace. 


OuR NATION SHOULD NOT become so 
bsorbed in dealing directly with inter- 
ational problems that it ignores the 
Inited Nations as a means for promot- 
ag that consolidation of moral force 
yhich is indispensable to peace. We are 
lad that the legislation implementing 
he “Truman Doctrine” recognized that 
he United Nations might hereafter as- 
ume the burden of maintaining the in- 
esrity of Greece and Turkey. Our na- 
ion should, however, avail itself more 
dequately of the great possibilities of 
he United Nations. 

The General Assembly of the United 
lations has already shown that it can 
ocus the moral judgment of mankind 
0 as to influence the policies of govern- 
1ents. No nation has yet presented a 
rogram or argued a case before the 
reneral Assembly without paying de- 
erence to public opinion as registered 
1 that Assembly. The United States 
ught to place greater dependence on 
nis demonstrated moral power of the 
orld assembly and, as a member, to 
ubmit proposals which will stimulate 
lat power. 

The Assembly has established several 
gencies for human betterment, in most 
[ which the Soviet Union has so far 
ot accepted membership. We do not 
elieve that that abstention will per- 
st indefinitely if these agencies ac- 
lally become effective and creative 
odies, doing good deeds in the world. 
» is probable that the Soviet Union 
ill stay aloof from them only as long 
s they are relatively impotent. By in- 
igorating these agencies out of the 
hysical, mental and spiritual resources 
hich the American people possess in 
reat measure, our nation can do much 
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to make these agencies into instru- 
mentalities for unity in the world. 


_ OUR PEOPLE NEED TO DO much more 
than they are doing to demonstrate 
their conviction that the greatest forces 
in the world are moral forces and not 
material forces, and that with God all 
things are possible, even peace. We 
utterly reject the idea of the inevita- 
bility of war and we oppose all national 
policies. which have presupposition. 

A casual observer of American con- 
duct might conclude that our national 
affairs are operated on the assumption 
that war is so probable that it is not 
worth while to take a chance on the 
possibility of peace. There is increasing 
discussion of military establishments, 
military training, military bases and 
new weapons of destruction. Hysteria 
is growing at a time which is so critical 
that calmness of judgment is indispen- 
sable. That hysteria suggests a sense 
of weakness and lack of Christian faith. 

It is time that the American people 
made clear that, whatever may be their 
views about the military aspects of 
national defense, they do not put pri- 
mary reliance upon material defense. 
Our chief reliance is on a moral offen- 
sive. Therefore, we have here empha- 
sized some of the ingredients of a 
positive foreign policy which we be- 
lieve stems from Christian principles. 

The positive foreign policy we em- 
phasize will require strong spiritual 
foundations both at home and abroad. 
Herein lies a major challenge to the 
churches, now drawing closer together 
in a world-wide fellowship. No policy, 
in a free society, can be permanently 
stronger than the faith of the people. 
Dynamic international policies must 
reflect a dynamic faith if they are to 
endure; they must reflect a righteous 
faith if they are worthy to endure. 
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Open the Gates 


Chapter Eight in The Acts is to be read in 
connection with this article. 


FIVE YEARS HAVE PASSED since Pente- 
cost. In that time the Church in Jeru- 
salem has undergone great develop- 
ment. The little apostolic band has 
multiplied to several thousand believ- 
ers. They are living worthily in the 
worship of God, in mutual service of 
one another, and in witnessing for 
Christ. 

Now a new stage in the development 
of the church is to begin, namely, its 
spread beyond the walls of Jerusalem. 
Jesus had declared that the first work 
should be done there, but had added 
that it was to be extended into Judea 
and beyond. The time has come. 

For his third major topic in The Acts, 
Luke tells Theophilus how the gates of 
Jerusalem were opened to the outgoing 
of Christian leaders who established 
the work in Palestine. 

Persecution brought it about. The 
fury of the Jewish leaders which 
Stephen’s preaching aroused did not 
abate after his martyrdom. Instead, 
Paul threw against the church all the 
zeal which later would be exerted for 
the church. He hunted down and im- 
prisoned some of the Christians. Others, 
excepting the apostles, were driven into 
outlying cities of Judea and of Samaria. 

The persecutors expected their work 
to crush the movement and silence the 
voice of the spirit of Christ. Instead, 
as those things sometimes do, the per- 
secution disseminated the membership 
and quickened the effort. The move- 
ment was furthered only because the 
Christians, who went to other com- 
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KNOW THE BIE 


By Ralph D. He 


munities, started churches there. Thi 
whereas there had been but one cent 
of teaching, there came to be ma 
(8:1-4). 


AMONG THOSE who “were scatter 
abroad” by the persecution and w 
“went everywhere preaching the wor 
was Philip, called the Evangelist to d 
tinguish him from Philip the Apost 
We shall hear from him again, at Ce 
sarea where he is said at the end 
this chapter to have gone. Paul, wh 
going to Jerusalem at the conclusion: 
his third missionary journey, will v 
Philip and his four daughters there 

Philip had been one of the seven de 
cons, along with Stephen, appointed’ 
care for the financial affairs and simi 
matters in the Christian commun= 
When he was driven out of Jerusa 
by Saul’s ravages, he had gone to iS 
maria (8:5-8). He was scarcely cho 
ing an easy field when he went to ti 
neighboring province north of Jud) 
Samaritans did not love Jews nor ° 
Jews “have dealings” with Samari : 
Nevertheless, when Philip neal 
preach he found the field “white 
ready to harvest.” . 


OnE oF PHILiP’s CONVERTS in Sam 
was a man we know as Simon 
Sorcerer (8:9-13). This is the firs™ 
many encounters of Christianity w 
sorcery which The Acts records. £& 
cerers must have been prevalent at 7 
time. Some of the men, doubtless, w 
sincere; others were simply charla 
marketing magic. This one was hel 
superstitious reverence by the peopl. 
his group. Yet he joined the other c= 


verts of Philip in baptism. 
The Luther 


Philip’s work in Samaria was the first 
angelistic effort done outside the im- 
ediate oversight of The Twelve. News 
me to them in Jerusalem concerning 
e fine results he was accomplishing. 
ster and John were appointed to go 
id examine the work, give it official 
cognition, and further establish the 
mgregation (8:14-25). 
Simon the Sorcerer met them. They 
ere practicing the laying on of hands 
ith the bestowal of the Holy Spirit. 
mon had not advanced sufficiently in 
aristian understanding and morality 
have left behind all his former habits 
thought. He offered the apostles 
oney to show him how to do what they 
ere doing. Peter and John were 
‘operly shocked at that proposition. 
heir powers could not be transferred 
y any financial transaction; the very 
ought of it was revolting. It was in 
terly sincere dedication to Jesus 
hrist that they were endowed with 
eir powers and enabled to do what 
ey did. This was a spiritual work, 
r spiritual purposes, by spiritual 
eans. 


PETER CONDEMNED Simon unmercifully 
r his attitude declaring that the man 
uld not enter fully into Christian ex- 
rience with such misapprehensions of 
uth and right. His soul was still un- 
irged of its material interests. He was 
mindful of the deadly sincerity of 
aristian matters. 

Then Peter begged the sinner to re- 
mt and pray God that he might be for- 
ven. Unlike Ananias and Sapphira, 
‘did. Our last scriptural mention of 
mon is his petition that Peter would 
ay for his salvation from his sins. 
Suddenly, it appears, Philip received 
summons to leave his Samaritan field. 
> was to go 50 miles southwest of 
tusalem to Gaza. Gaza had been an 
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ancient Philistine city a few miles from 
the seacoast at the edge of the desert. 
Now a new city on the seacoast had 
been built by the Romans. Philip was 
on his way to his new charge there 
when the conversion of the Ethiopian 
eunuch occurred. 

Ethiopia has been made familiar by 
events of recent years. The colorful 
and sturdy Emperor Haile Selassie has 
brought his country’s name into every 
living room. 

At the time of The Acts Ethiopia 
likely was larger than at present. Yet, 
as now, it was in the region of the 
Upper Nile. Its ruler then was a queen 
with the royal title Candace. 

From that country the queen’s treas- 
urer had journeyed down the Nile, 
probably on a houseboat. There he 
crossed the Isthmus of Suez and trav- 
eled up the road through Gaza to Jeru- 
salem by chariot. Now he was return- 
ing home by the same means. 


THE MAN WAS DOUBTLESS a Negro, a 
native business man who had become 
the secretary of the treasury. Perhaps 
his business dealings had brought him 
into contact with Jewish traders who 
were missionary-minded. They had led 
him to know their Book and their God 
and won him from his pagan faith to 
Judaism. 

Not content merely to be numbered 
among the believers, he wanted to learn 
more about his religion, find larger 
peace in it, and render more service 
for it. So he had taken a long leave of 
absence from his office and made this 
thousand-mile journey to Jerusalem. 

Now, on his way home from the Holy 
City, he is still at work for his faith. 
As his chariot bumps along the rocky 
road from Jerusalem to Gaza he is 
reading a scroll of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures to learn the truth. 
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Likely he overtook Philip who was 
walking down the same road. Philip 
must have thought it unusual to see 
that Negro riding beside his charioteer 
reading the book of Isaiah aloud. At 
any rate, we would be astounded to 
see a white man reading the Gospel of 
John aloud as he speeds along with his 
colored chauffeur, 

But Philip was now a zealous Chris- 
tian teacher, and that ardent Ethiopian 
Bible student was a challenge not to be 
foregone. Philip hurried to join him 
in the chariot and talk with him. He 
opened with a question which would 
lead directly to his purpose. 


“Do YoU UNDERSTAND what you are 
reading?” Philip inquired. The Ethio- 
pian replied just as a few hundred mil- 
lion Christians would have to do, “I do 
not.” 

It was the very sort of passage Philip 
would have selected as the perfect pas- 
sage for his purpose. We call it one of 
the Servant Songs. In this particular 
one (Isaiah 52:13—53:12) the Isaian 
author deals with the Servant’s suffer- 
ing. It is an extraordinary description 
of the very sort of suffering which Jesus 
endured in his passion. Rejection by 
the people with contempt and hatred. 
Cruelty inflicted without pity. Sorrow, 
wounds, stripes, bruises. Withal hu- 
mility, patience, submission, and aton- 
ing grace. All those are portrayed with 
striking vividness. 

And Philip’s mind was filled with the 
event of Christ’s passion. He had heard 
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the story told again and again in w- 
forgettable ways by the very eye-w- 
nesses themselves. So with the chart 
as a desk and with a class of one, Phii) 
taught the Servant’s suffering accor- 
ing to its new significance. 

He must have spoken with powerl 
winsomeness; and the Ethiopian 1|- 
tened with equal responsiveness. 1 
they approached a spring the Ethiopi) 
asked to be hee | 

THE VAULT OF THE Sky framed a grat 
church. The borders of the spring we? 
a palm-decked chancel. Wind in 
trees played soft music. Birds on 1 
wing sang a Gloria. And the eager sel 
was received into the Kingdom. 

Once again the Word had proved - 
self a means of grace and the teach 
of the Word its channel. It was e 
inently proper that the Madras Confe 
ence, many centuries later, would ‘+ 
clude this glowing pronouncement | 
its report: “If the Church would 3+ 
possess the faith in all its uniquen 
adequacy, and power, an indispensa . 
thing demanding special emphasis ~ 
day is the continuous nourishing of 
life upon the Bible. We are bold, the) 
fore, to summon all Christians to 
deeper, more consistent study of * 
Bible, instructor and sustainer of 7 
faith through the ages.” 

In terms of the newspapers: 

“Wanted—Ethiopians, Bible s 
dents.” 


“Wanted—Philips, 


Bible teachers 


than the taking of a city; for when the fame of the great struggle shall 
have passed into myth or tradition, the influence of one well-trained 


{ 
The right training of a single youth is a greater accomplishment | 
} 


brain and heart will be going on and on, contributing to the uplifting 


and redemption of the planet. 
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—Puinie MELANCHTHON 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Encounter in the Dark 


IN THE DARKNESS OUTSIDE the window 
a bird called suddenly. “Silly,” I 
shought, tucking the pillow more firmly 
ander my head, “doesn’t he know it’s 
che middle of the night? Probably some 
dedgling demanding a drink of water.” 

I smiled with what was really re- 
markably keen appreciation of my own 
wit considering the hour and started to 
rift contentedly back into unconscious- 
aess. Then with a snap I came wide 
awake. There had been another sound 
—faint, stealthy and definitely not out- 
side the window. There was someone 
in the room. 

The phrase, “every sense alert,” came 
popping into my mind from some for- 
Ssotten mystery story. I strained my 
ears but there was not a sound. I 
couldn’t even hear Jerry breathing in 
the other bed. I wished I were facing 
the other way so that I could see 
whether he were there, but I was afraid 
that if I turned over I’d betray the fact 
that I was awake. Gradually I began to 
distinguish the objects in the room. In 
the first moment of waking I had 
‘thought we were back at Eastwick. Now 
T realized that we were still on our va- 
‘cation. This was not our own bedroom 
but a cubicle at The Lodge at Blue Hill. 


Anp THEN I saw distinctly a man’s 


form standing motionless near the bu- . 


‘reau. I remembered the mousey little 
“woman in the lobby sniffing, “They give 
you a key to lock your door. Looks very 
‘fine, but there are half-a-dozen master 
keys floating around among the ser- 
-vants. I always put a chair under the 
doorknob.” It gave me an obscure sense 
of satisfaction to realize that I knew 
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how the intruder had entered. A mas- 
ter key, of course. 

Knowing how he came in didn’t solve 
the problem of what to do about him, 
howéver. I tried’ to think calmly and 
not be panicked into doing something 
foolish. As a matter of fact, I wasn’t 
afraid. I lay still, breathing lightly and 
reviewing possible courses of action. I 
didn’t want to wake Jerry or betray my 
own consciousness until help was at 
hand. I’m not a timid soul, but anyone 
who reads the papers realizes that such 
a visitor would probably be armed. 

My best plan would be to reach sud- 
denly for the telephone, rattle off our 
room number and the information be- 
fore the fellow knew he was observed. 
Unless he were completely idiotic, he’d 
realize the only sensible thing for him 
to do was to put as much distance as 
possible between him and us before help 
arrived.—310, that was it. Which would 
be quicker, three-one-o, or three-ten? 
The latter of course. 

Cautiously I moved my hand toward 
the instrument, trying to make the mo- 
tion seem like one of the aimless ges- 
tures people are supposed to make in 
their sleep. Then in a flash I threw cau- 
tion to the winds. Sitting up swiftly, I 
seized the phone from its cradle. 

“Room 310!” I shouted. “Room 310!” 


THE MAN at the bureau sprang toward 
me and the first thrill of fear ran 
through me. I tried to get the rest of 
the message loose, but only a squeak 
came out. 

“Here!” exclaimed the burglar in 
Jerry’s voice, “what’s the matter? Even 
if you’re having a nightmare you 
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needn’t wake the whole hotel!” 

“Oh,” I said, sinking back weakly. 
I didn’t realize I was still clutching the 
phone until a sleepy voice murmured 
in my ear, “Desk? Did you call the 


desk?” 
“Yes. Yes, I did, but I don’t want 
anything.” I handed the metal con- 


traption to Jerry who put it where it 
belonged. The desk clerk probably 
thought I was crazy. If so, he was more 
than half right. 

My husband turned on the light. He 
was dressed in old clothes which made 
even a dignified clergyman look very 
much like a thug. 

I fixed him with an icy stare. “Now,” 
I announced, “I’d like to hear why you 
are prowling around pretending to be a 
burglar and scaring sleeping women 
half to death?” 

“Pretending to be a burglar? You’re 
still mixed up in that dream you were 
having, I’m afraid. No one’s pretending 
to be a burglar.” 

“Then why do you get up and put on 
that disguise in the middle of the 
night?” There was something decidedly 
queer in the setup and I didn’t like it. 

“Disguise? What disguise? Oh, so 
you’re wide enough awake to insult my 
best fishing pants! As though it wasn’t 
bad enough to make me wrap them in 
newspaper instead of letting me pack 
them in the suitcase where they could 
travel in the style to which they are 
accustomed.” 


AT THE worps “fishing pants” the 
mists of sleep which must have been 
clouding my thoughts, for all I thought 
I was so wide awake, evaporated com- 
pletely. The situation became clear. 

I remembered meeting mousey little 
Mrs. Connors and her fishing enthu- 
siast husband in the lounge the night 
before. The two mighty anglers talked 
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their sport until in sheer boredom I he 
to listen to Mrs. Connors’ favorite topi 
real-life crimes and how they cou 
have been avoided by a little ordinar 
precaution—such as putting a chairbaé 
under the handle of the door. 

That last piece of advice had bee 
thrown in gratis, at the end of a lor 
series of anecdotes. The woman h 
sister knew who hadn’t taken care 
check the references of a new maid he 
surely lived to rue the day. The mi 
who so trusted his secretary that } 
would sign the checks she made 0: 
without scrutinizing them had lost ni 
only his fortune but his wife as we. 
Then there was the old lady who livw 
on the next farm when Mrs. Conno’ 
was a child. After an uneventful li) 
she came to a most dramatic end why 
a tramp she had befriended strangl: 
her with one of her own stockings) 
cotton, of course, as Mrs. Connors p 
in. The coroner’s jury said it was | 
tramp, but the tramp was never caug| 
and Mrs. Connors’ mother had alwall 
had her doubts. A nephew inherit) 
the estate and just because he was t 
last sort you’d ever suspect—went | 
church and gave a lot of money | 
charity, Mrs. Connors’ mother thoug!! 
he should have been investigated. Bil 
you can’t really trust the police, my ii. 
formant had assured me. Somebow 
may have gotten a nice cut there, tw 

Her words had whirled around me | 
insistently, ’'d been hardly aware th) 
our husbands were making a date to | 
fishing at daybreak. 


Now JERRY was switching off 1! 
light. “Next time I won’t be so cc: 
siderate about trying to let you slew 
if its going to bring on bad drear> 
I hope you can go back to sleep, 
when I come home I don’t want to he’ 
that you’ve seen flying saucers!” 


The Luther) 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Funds for Education 


I graduated from high school a short 
ime ago, and I am planning to go to art 
school. I have talent for drawing, and have 
aven tried painting. I want to get into 
sommercial art. My teachers and others 
aave encouraged me to go on to school, 
and I am enthusiastic about getting started. 

There is one problem, however, which 
{ have net solved. I have only a little 
money, and my parents can’t do much to 
help me. In the last few weeks I have 
gone to several friends and asked for loans, 
but they have turned me down. I find 
they’re not much interested in my future. 

Last week I went to our pastor and two 
of the church councilmen and asked 
whether the church wouldn’t lend me 
money for the art course from the building 
fund, since that money will not be needed 
for a couple of years. I could repay the 
loan soon after I start earning money. My 
request was presented to the council, but 
they refused it. I don’t think they were 
fair with me. Now, I don’t know where to 
turn for help. 


Your aspiration is fine. But you’ve 
got the cart before the horse in planning 
to go away to school and getting your 
heart set on it without having any def- 
inite idea as to where you'd get the 
money. You can’t pick money off the 
trees at the last minute. 

Much as people may like you, praise 
your talents, and wish you well, they’ll 
do some thinking before they’ll lend 
money for a project of this sort. Only 
a very close relative or friend who is 
deeply interested in your welfare would 
be likely to make such a loan. The 
world is necessarily hard-boiled. 

The money in your congregation’s 
building fund has been contributed for 
the erection of a new church or educa- 
tional building. The church council 
holds those funds, in the name of the 
church, for use on the project for which 
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they were given by the members, and 
for that purpose only. The council is 
responsible to the congregation for the 
preservation of that money. If the coun- 
cil ventured to lend or use that money 
for any other purpose, the individual 
councilmen would bring down on their 
heads the wrath of the congregation. 

While you probably did so innocently, 
you made an improper request, and you 
have no reason to feel that you have 
not received fair treatment. But, if the 
Sunday school or the congregation 
should want to provide some help for 
you in some other way there would be 
nothing to stand in the way. Or, indi- 
viduals in the congregation may be will- 
ing to make contributions. 

Have you explored the possibility of 
securing a scholarship or finding part- 
time work while at school? Or,-a bet- 
ter way may be to find a job and work 
for several years, accumulate the neces- 
sary funds, and then get the art training. 


Bully 


Our little fellow, five years old, can 
hardly go out on the street in peace. A 
seven-year-old boy, from a few doors 
down the street, is right after him. He 
seems to think it’s his duty to torment 
and interfere with the little boy. 


All the influences which make a 
youngster into a bully are not under- 
stood. The indulgent form of overpro- 
tection is a frequent cause of such trou- 
ble. The inherent urges to activity, ex- 
ploration, and conquest, on account of 
neglect or over-indulgence, get im- 
properly channeled, and over-aggres- 
siveness results. Parents are generally 
responsible for such outcomes. If they 
took time and pains to give children 
intelligent guidance, there’d be far less 
bullies and other social misfits among 
children. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Passing of David 


Livingstone's Last Journey. By Reginald 
Coupland. Macmillan. 271 pages. $3.50. 

This, the latest book of David Living- 
stone, is written by the professor of colo- 
nial history in the University of Oxford. 
He has made a specialty of East African 
history, about which he already has pub- 
lished several volumes. New materials re- 
cently made available from the diaries of 
some of Livingstone’s companions on his 
second journey, notably Dr. John Kirk, are 
here incorporated. Dr. Kirk was in the 
consular service at Zanzibar during the 
time of Livingstone’s last journey, the base 
for both Livingstone’s and Stanley’s work 
of exploration. 

The author gives very large space to a 
defence of Kirk against charges made by 
Stanley that Dr. Kirk had failed in giving 
proper support to Livingstone. Thus he 
states: “The legend of Kirk’s lethargy has 
lived on” (even Blakie’s Life of Living- 
stone gives it currency) “and for that rea- 
son the present writer has thought it de- 
sirable to treat a somewhat disagreeable 
controversy in considerable detail.” 

While such correction is no doubt jus- 
tified, the reader must feel that it does in- 
terrupt what is after all the theme of the 
book—Livingstone himself—his devotion to 
his work, the difficulties he had to over- 
come, the hopes deferred that made his 
heart sick, the sufferings due not only to 
climate, swamps, floods, insects and trop- 
ical diseases but even more to the faith- 
lessness of his African and Indian bearers 
and servants, to the Arab slave raiders, 
whom he opposed and yet whose protec- 
tion he needed. 

The relief brought by Stanley was the 
one outside help in the midst of untold 
hardships, covering nearly seven years. 
He was in search of the fountains of the 
Nile of which Herodotus long ago wrote. 
He found the Luluaba River, mistook it for 
the Nile, even though he had a lurking 
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suspicion it might be the Congo (which 
was). He died trying to find its sour, 
It was left for Stanley to complete .5 
discoveries. i 

While the faithlessness of many of tb 
servants (and they were from the cod, 
where the white man was best know)! 
added to his difficulties, the fidelity of 3 
faithful few unadulterated Africans stays 
out in striking contrast. It is they w 
embalmed his body and bore it hand 
of miles till they met another expeditii 
sent too late to relieve Livingstone. Afric 
devotion nowhere has a more impreay 
example. F 

The slave trade in East Africa, for & 
abolition of which he labored to the & 
got its first blow when shortly after § 
death, under pressure from the Brit) 
the Sultan of Zanzibar outlawed it. Ey 
as Wilberforce on a wider scale, so L> 
ingstone prepared the way to abo! 
slavery but did not live to see it accci- 
plished. ; 

This volume gives facts more thrill) 
than the thrillers of fiction. It prom™ 
to be a standard work on the immoy i 
Livingstone. The reader may gather ft 
only inspiration but also a renewal of fia 
in God and in man from its pages. 

Gettysburg, Pa. JOHN ABER | 


Invitation to Christ 


Stop Looking and Listen. By Chad Wee 
Harper. 112 pages. $1.25. 

This little book carries the subtitle, uf 
Invitation to the Christian Life.” It is w= 
ten by a former member of a rather ext - 
sive class in our society, the highly e - 
cated religious illiterate class. 

Chad Walsh is a poet and is prese 
associate professor of English at Bet 
College. His 10 chapters are his witny- 
bearing of his cumulative dissatisfac® 
with the inadequacies of the non-relig® 
way of life, and of his discovery of @ 
long-desired sufficient conditions of & 
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orovided by the Christian way. Thereby it 
»ecomes an invitation aimed principally 
it his former companions in the highly 
sducated, but spiritually indifferent group. 
i) t may not entirely satisfy all of them, but 
t will help many of them. 
' The man who will have gotten the most 
venefit from this book is its writer, since 
‘0 write it he had to set his thoughts in 
( order, all the while examining himself and 
i is generation. Should his example recom- 
| nend itself to the ordinary Christian, and 
# especially to the recent convert from the 
' ‘Secular Optimism and the Sadness of Our 
| Times,” it would do a tremendous good, 
i whether their efforts were ever published 
i or not. 
* In the heart of this work there is also an 
“imspoken plea for a definitive work in 
ri ‘Christian Apologetics with a fresh, contem- 
‘porary approach, which will give food and 
( drink to the spiritually hungry, highly edu- 
it cated illiterate. Won’t someone respond to 
I this plea soon? We have a dozen or more 
{men in our church alone who could and 
} should do it. 
© This book will be useful for placing in 
the hands of the college graduate of the 
) past decade, who is dissatisfied with his 
® secularism but has not been able to over- 
/ Come its inertia. It will also have some 
value as sermon material. 
© Indianapolis, Ind. Donat E. ELpER 
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‘Missouri Centennial 


A Century of Grace. By Walter A. Baepler. 
j Concordia. 408 pages. $1.50. 

This volume is one of the series issued 
| to commemorate the one hundredth anni- 
, versary of the Missouri Synod of the Lu- 
, theran Church in America. 

, Its stated purpose is “to acquaint the 

reader with the antecedents, organization, 
, Srowth, and doctrine of this important 
» branch of the Lutheran Church.” That is 
Mh hat it does. 

Here is simply portrayed not only what 
the Missouri Synod is and stands for but 
also how it became so. There are infor- 
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mative biographies of its leaders and copi- 
ous data covering the four 25-year periods 
of its growth. 

The photographs and pen sketches that 
illustrate it are well in type with the book 
itself, and a glance at them tells the reader 
what to expect. 

Bibliographical annotation and careful 
indexing make it a valuable handbook of 
American religious history. The obviously 
careful scholarly work done in its prepara- 
tion should win for it wide reading in in- 
terested circles. Rosert H. GEARHART, JR. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Toward Prohibition 


Some Notes on the Alcohol Problem. By 
Deets Pickett. Board of Temperance of the 
Methodist Church. 127 pages. $1.00. 


This is a useful, readable little book of 
information on the alcohol problem. The 
author has carefully gathered together the 
significant facts and statistics produced by 
recent scientific inquiries in this field. His 
‘notes” give good insight into the many 
phases that make alcohol not one problem, 
but a constellation of problems. 

A considerable portion of the book is 
devoted to practical considerations of what 
to do about alcohol. It is only natural that 
the author should lay great weight on the 
Prohibition method. His history of the 
Temperance and Prohibition movement is 
excellent. His criticism of Repeal is equally 
interesting. However one may feel about 
his case for Prohibition and his attack on 
Repeal, one must admit that he has handled 
his material well. 

In putting forth a program for doing 
something he makes good use of the new 
approaches to the alcohol problem that 
have been developed recently, and advo- 
cates their use. He urges education, legis- 
lation, and a program of rehabilitation for 
the alcoholic. He feels that the ultimate 
goal is Prohibition on a national level, but 
is willing to settle for local and state-wide 
Prohibition, since that is feasible now and 
practical. Haroitp W. REIscH 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Across the Desk | 


It was our highly appreciated priv- 
ilege during the month of July to serve 
as supply minister. Among churches 
which thus came under our observation 
were some that would be classified as 
“small congregations.” We do not mean 
small because of the large percentage 
who were absentees, but those whose 
enrollment is less than the number of 
persons that constitute the “average” 
congregation in the United Lutheran 
Church. 

That number is obtained very easily 
by dividing the total membership by 
the number of congregations. For ex- 
ample: Baptized members 1,810,076, 
and confirmed 1,298,101, divided by 
4,058 give quotients of 446 average of 


baptized membership and 320 average” 


when only confirmed members are 
given consideration. (To satisfy our 
curiosity we divided the total of church 
members reported in the World Alma- 
nac for 1947 for all religious societies 
in the United States, 72,492,669, by the 
number of churches as they were re- 
ported in the Yearbook of American 
Churches, 253,762. The result of the 
division is 285.) It is encouraging to 
note that Lutheran averages are higher 
than the general average thus approx- 
imated. 

But the totals given above are in- 
cidental to the purpose we have in mind 
for these paragraphs, which is the pro- 
posal of more definite recognition of the 
influence exerted by these small groups 
upon the people who constitute them 
and upon their communities. We are 
not forgetting the claim made some 
years ago by the executive secretary 
of the Board of American Missions that 
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the accessions received in mission a $ 
gregations in the year under comme?’ 
were higher per church than was a 
general average throughout the ULC. — 
This is equivalent to stating that qua _ 
ity of loyalty and the quantity of activ 
ity in these young congregations a 
great. 

Probably a group of factors combin’| 
to produce this superior average. The 
is likely to be an excess, comparative 
speaking, of zeal when those engag) 
in establishing a new congregati 
agree to support the endeavor. Th) 
are often only sentimentally attach) 
to some older and larger church 
where their non-participation is le 
visible. In some instances they cov) 
complain of being neglected by t) 
busy minister and his corps of chur 
workers. They would be welcomed | — 
they volunteered their co-operatic 
but the initiative would of necess 
come from them. Such ineffectivene 
is not intentional, but it characterizes) 
section of the congregations which | _ 
numerically large. ’ 

We suggest also that the will to el 
things done is more active per memk) 
in small congregations than in som) 
large ones. What in electric machine __ 
is known as the voltage, what in| 
steam-powered plant is titled pow) 
pressure, has a parallel in the accom™ 
plishments of groups of individuals ec 
porately connected. j 

We interpret one of Paul’s definitic i 
of the church, “Now ye are the ft 
of Christ and members in particula 
as definitely related to this apprail 
of congregational effectiveness. T) 
less numerous group can meet me 
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often, agree more completely, and feel 
‘more thoroughly the individual’s ob- 
ligation to our Lord than can the aver- 
age person who is liable to count him- 
» self as one among thousands instead of 
‘one among hundreds or tens. The call 
| to duty seems to be more direct. The 
divisions of labor are less easily ignored. 


Lutherans now ecumenically organized 
' Pages 16-18 of THe LUTHERAN under 
* date of July 23 should be carefully and 
_ repeatedly read by members of the Lu- 
* theran Church in the U.S. and Canada. 
“Printed thereon is the constitution of 
"the Lutheran World Federation which 
“ was presented to representatives of the 
"congregations resident in 30 countries, 
| aoe adopted by them, and in- 

 dividually signed. Editor G. Elson Ruff 
“ from the press table at Lund, Sweden, 
i ‘refers to the occasion in an impressive 
“paragraph, calling it a “breath-taking 
moment” which came soon after noon, 
" July 1, “when the final ballot on the 
* constitution was taken. Every vote was 
“cast in its favor.” 
* In the second paragraph Dr. Ruff con- 
" tinues, “Later followed a colorful cere- 
* mony in which church leaders from 30 
' countries signed the document.” 

We suggest that the churches repre- 

k ‘sented by their leaders at Lund an- 
 nually take note of the date on which 
"this momentous document was signed 
“and make of the Sunday conveniently 
! adjacent to July 1 a day dedicated to 
‘study of the conditions which brought 
| the Federation into documentary real- 
o} ity and of the purposes for which its 

_ framers designed it. Such emphasis will 
/ justify an adjustment in the ecclesias- 
' tical calendar as it is annually published 
‘in our year book and in other dated 
) literature. 
| It will be in order and of interest to 
) every member of the United Lutheran 
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Church in America if Dr. Wentz, or 
someone equally competent, will de- 
scribe in print the progress made among 
us as an ecumenical church since 1923 
when a movement involving worldwide 
unity of Lutheran action was solemnly 
commended at Eisenach, Germany. 
Only when the “state of mind” of that 
time is compared with the present is- 
suance of a constitution formally framed 
and adopted, can one realize the dis- 
tance we have traveled as a church to- 
ward world unity. 

In suggesting the decision on the part 
of the church to give to coming July 
Firsts a special significance, we suggest 
that Lutheranism does not recognize— 
at least in the past it has not recognized 
—fellowship in the faith in-the practical 
manner that will enable all of us to 
come to the help of some of us who are 
in the midst of a crisis. We have as- 
sumed that resolutions pledging ac- 
ceptance of two or all of the historic 
confessions of the 16th century are the 
equivalent of essential unity. “As a mat- 
ter of fact the Book of Concord is in 
itself the register of controversies 
among us. 

There is also the obligation on the 
part of an ecclesiastical authority to 
have an international agency competent 
(we quote from paragraph 3, part d, of 
the constitution), “to achieve a united 
Lutheran approach to ecumenical Chris- 
tian movements and groups in need of 
spiritual and material aid.” It must be 
admitted that the civic exigencies of the 
16th century led the church to accept 
a status under the state which needs to 
be safeguarded or completely changed. 
Now the voice of the Lutheran church 
has the volume of a whisper when it 
should be heard in the world as mighty 
thunders of evangelical freedom. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Chairman of visitation 
before the church council. 


BERR EOO RPP Ree eee Pee eee eee 


lays plan 


"Jumbo'' envelope used in pres- 
entation stresses the 


Congregation uses audio 


"red side." dramatize plan of visitation 


HAVE YOUR OWN CONGREGATIONAL COM 


OF THE NEW 35mm SOUND FILMSTRIP | 


EAMWORK 


featuring 
Everett Mitchell 


Lutheran Layman 
and Director of NBC's 


NATIONAL FARM AND 
HOME HOUR 


Everett Mitchell | in 
A church councilman 
himself, Mr. Mitchell narrates the 
story and appears in the filmstrip. 
TEAMWORK also features the NBC 
Homesteaders Orchestra and its direc- 
tor Whitey Berquist. 


Hear and see 
TEAMWORK. 


Prepared by Stewa 
Office of the United Lutheran C 


New success for your Every Member Visitation is possible once 
workers see this powerful drama of planned visitation. The Stew) 
Office of the United Lutheran Church offers with this new and impos 
filmstrip, two recordings. The 100 frame film dramatizes "isita | 
work'' in Edgebrook Lutheran Church, Chicago. Narration by NBC 3¢ 
star, Everett Mitchell, music and sound effects are provided on two Of 
graph records shipped with each print of the film. Beyond its bens 
EMV campaigns is the catching spirit of "TEAMWORK" which + 
applied to all types of organized congregational effort. One film | 
released September | to conference secretaries of Stewardship. — fe 
your own film print now. 


100 Pictures, Single frame, black and white. 
Two 12” 78 R.P.M. vinylite recordings (VSG604) 


Extra copies of the New Recording 


“WITH THE FRIENDLINESS OF JESU! 
Now Available 


Have extra copies of this valuable visitation training record oa! 
in your church. A 12-inch double-faced, 78 RPM record also feet 
Everett Mitchell as narrator. Stewardship Office provides one 70 
to each congregation FREE. Buy additional records now to fent® 
your training program. 


(VSG602) as ce Re tee ee $1.50) 1¢ 


@ Order your visual aids materials from your nearest Publication House Branch Store. 


BRS SSB Re RRR ReReReeeeaesee ee Be 


people supervise publicity. Visitors call upon fellow members. ‘Pastor holds pledges and offerings 
: literature, letters, etc. Explain "power" of offerings. before altar of the Lord. 


SHOW TEAMWORK 


And Your Other Filmstrip Materials 
on the 


TRI-PURPOSE SVE PROJECTOR 


Model AAA for 2’ x 2’” slides and single or double 
frame filmstrips. 300 watt. Complete with 5’” focal 
length Anastigmat lens, semi-automatic verticle slide 
changer, leatherette carrying case and rewind take 
up. Ideal for large classroom, small auditorium, 
general church use. , 


(NSE) err ees $80. 


PORTABLE PLAYER 
for YOUR RECORDINGS 


al DS-| Sandwick-Bowen Dual Speed Reproducer 
Microphone. A Tri-Purpose Instrument. 


eproduces transcriptions of any diameter up to and 
ding 16 inches recorded at 33 1/3 RPM. 


ays standard 10-inch and 12-inch disc recordings 
| RPM. 


ficient public address unit for speech or music. 


'-450 model DS-| 


fatts output. Tax included .................. $155.67 
SMALL SIZE, PORTABLE RECORD PLAYER 
| Riggs-Jeffrey Record Player. Case of plywood covered with leatherette (VSG10) 
irplane cloth with a record compartment in the lid. Measures 19’ x 14” : 
Contains an amplifier which produces rich tone, a turntable which plays Price, $34.20 
rds up to 12” at 78 RPM, crystal pick-up, 6” speaker, 6’ cord and plug Tax included 


10 volt, 60 cycles current. 


Please Order At Branch Store Nearest You. 


_ UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Ieago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
Baltimore | i Los Angeles 5 


Third Honorary Degree is Awarded 
Dr. R. B. Wolf of Colorado Springs 


By OLiver F. WEAVER 


A THIRD HONORARY DOCTORATE of divinity 
has been conferred on Dr. R. B. Wolf, 
pastor at Colorado Springs. He was one 

of three men honored recently 
Colorado by Colorado College. Pre- 

viously he received doctorates 
of divinity from Midland College and Get- 
tysburg College. 

Dr. Wolf has been in the ministry for 
53 years and a resident of Colorado Springs 
for 37 years. He was president of the Col- 
orado Springs School Board for eight 
years. 

His citation testified to the esteem he has 
won as “a historian of his church, as a 
member and officer of many responsible 
boards and agencies, and through his min- 
istry in the church and his community.” 

Home Misstons: Pastor Francis A. Daeh- 
ling, missionary assigned to the Mountain- 
view-Valverde district of southwest Den- 
ver, has been doing intensive work since 
May 1. 

On June 22, a preliminary meeting of 
persons interested in the mission met at 
the parsonage. In addition to visitors, 18 
adults and nine children attended the 
meeting. 

Executive, Sunday school and church 
name committees were appointed to serve 
until the formal organization of the con- 
gregation. It was decided that services 
and Sunday school sessions would begin 
Aug. 3. 

The Rev. Hugh Dowler, Calhan, has been 
holding regular services in the Yoder- 
Rush area, 40 miles southeast of Calhan. 
He has been given the green light by the 
home missions conference and has already 
contacted over 70 Lutherans interested in 
forming a church. 

Services are held Sunday evenings with 
attendances up to 43. A small old church 
building is being used. Needed are Com- 
mon Service books, a communion set, an 
altar and a cross. Pastor Dowler has or- 
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ganized a confirmation class of eight,, 
from 14 to 19. 

In the Mayfair district, southeast 
ver, the Rev. John G. Frank has been 
ing calls and planning for services si 
uled to begin Aug. 3. Approximatel! 
families have signified interest. | 

A chapel has been set up on part © € 
property purchased recently by sync 
needed gift to the mission was the pres 
tion of a piano by Mrs. Sweet of My 
Church, Denver. 

St. Paut’s, ALBUQUERQUE, the Rev 
land C. Soker pastor, has installed ai 
ditioning at a cost of over $600. E 

Tue LUTHER LEAGUES and young 
of synod are holding their annual 
and school Aug. 6-11 at Camp Cre 
near Rye. Attendance is expected 
unusually large. 


PERSONS 


Henry ee 


ON THE SET—The Rev. 
pastor of Advent Church, Los Angeles, an 


Scherer, were among a number of pasto | 
their wives who visited studios during th: 
duction of the ULC stewardship film "An 
| See." Here they chat with Addison R 
who plays the role of the leading church 


cilman in the film. f 
From Persia to Puerto Rico - 

Getting ready to go to Africa soom! 
Lutheran missionary is the Rev. Fi 


The Lust 


nrighausen. He will be the 78th grad- 
e of Wittenberg College to go overseas 
i missionary. 
the list was begun in 1852, when Morris 
‘cer became the first Lutheran mission- 
sent from America to Africa. Since 
n names of 47 men and 30 women have 
m added. These workers have served in 
ja, Africa, China, Japan, South Amer- 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Pan- 
a, and Persia. 


dent pastor 

‘rst full-time campus pastor to the 
0 Lutheran students of greater Pitts- 
‘gh will be the Rev. J. Victor Murtland. 
has been extended a call, to become 
ctive Jan. 1, 1948, by the Board of Lu- 
ran Student Service in Greater Pitts- 
gh in conjunction with the Student 
vice Commission of the National Lu- 
ran Council. 

\t present Mr. Murtland is pastor of St. 
phen’s Church, Pittsburgh. He has been 
‘t-time campus pastor since Noy. 1. 


ried 

Ee Rev. Cecil W. Carpenter, pastor of 
Paul's Church, Mt. Pleasant, S. C., and 
S Dorothy Roesel, daughter of Mr. and 
Ss. Max Roesel of Augusta, Ga., June 11. 
the service in Resurrection Church, 
gusta, was conducted by the Rev. R. M. 
tpenter, Dr. W. A. Reiser, and the Rev. 
F. Davis. Mrs. Carpenter was an in- 
tor in chemistry at the Woman’s Col- 
of the University of North Carolina 
ig the past two years. 


tried 

the Rev. Johannes Alberti, pastor of St. 
ul’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., and Miss 
zabeth M. Meyer, daughter of Mrs. M. 
yer and the late Rev. Hans E. Meyer, 
St. Paul’s Church, July 10. Dr. E. E. 
cher, president of the Ministerium of 
nnsylvania, officiated. 

\ssisting were the Rev. G. E. Alberti, 
igefield, N. J., and the Rev. Paul G. 
erti, Long Branch, N. J. Sister Eva 
erti, Philadelphia Motherhouse, played 
‘pipe organ at the service. 
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ULC Pension Plan is Recommended 
To Western Canada Congregations 


By E. G. Goos 


A RECOMMENDATION that pastors and 


congregations of the Synod of Western 
Canada enroll in the contributory pension 
plan was adopted by, the synod recently. 
The plan was outlined by Dr. W. F. Herr- 
mann, member of the ULC Board of Pen- 
sions and Relief. 


Some preparatory work had been done 


by a synodical committee, which had 


studied the contributory pen- 


Manitoba sion plan in detail and had 


made its recommendations at 


conferences. Doctor Herrmann’s forcefu! 
presentation settled the issue as far as the 
Synod of Western Canada was concerned. 
His recommendation was adopted to have 
a representative of the board enroll pas- 
tors and congregations this fall, when pas- 
tors and delegates of the congregations 
meet in their conferences. 


YouTH camps are nearly over. Manitoba’s 


first senior camp, July 7-14, was in charge 
of Mr. Edward Oswald. The Rev. G. A. 
Voellm as chaplain pressed home the call 
for life service. The study program was in 
the hands of Miss Eleanor Stelzner, an 
associate secretary for the Parish and 
Church School Board. Miss Eleanore Gill- 
strom, educational missionary for Western 
Canada, led discussions on “Beliefs That 
Matter,” and the Rev. E. G. Goos, chairman 
of the synodical parish education commit- 
tee, taught “The Revelation of St. John, 
the Divine.” Girls’ camp followed, July 
14-21, in charge of Miss Margareth Munt 
and Mr. Archie Wagner; then boys’ camp, 
July 21-28. The season closed with a sec- 
ond senior camp, July 28-Aug. 4, with 
Pastor Senft, dean, and Pastors Salemka 
and Holfeld, all members of the ALC in 
charge of the program. 


From Lake Brereton in Manitoba, Miss 


Stelzner and Miss Gillstrom proceeded to 
the South Saskatchewan Camp at Lake 
Katepwa. The Rev. E. S. Rosenquist served 
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as dean. The North Saskatchewan Camp, 
held on the property of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church at Lake Christopher July 
21-28, provided study programs for both 
seniors and intermediates. The Rev. A. 
Querengesser was in charge, with Dr. C. 
Kleiner, Miss Gillstrom, Andrew Black- 
well, and Miss Gerda Schumann as in- 
structors. 

Tue Pastors’ InstiTuTE was held at Lake 
Brereton, June 19-20. Pastor A. Goos, 
Saskatoon, served as dean, the Rev. L. 
Schoepp, Brightview, Alta., led the devo- 
tions. The Rev. E. Duesterhoeft, Leduc, 
Alta., conducted Bible study. Dr. R. H. 
Gerberding, president of the Northwest 
Synod, shared his experience in the min- 
istry with the brethren in “Effective 
Preaching.” The Rev. G. C. Weidenham- 
mer, Bashaw, Alta., in his lectures on “The 
Home Missionary and His Equipment,” 
presented not theory, but hard-earned 
facts: “God wants all of the man.” The 
opportunities for home mission work to- 
day were presented by Dean Goos. Mrs. 


Goos and Mrs. Voellm, assisted by Stu- 
dents Herbert Hartig and Herbert Kleiner, 
served the meals. 

Trinity CuHurcH, Esk, Sask., the Rev. H. 
Poggemiller pastor, observed its 40th an- 
niversary July 20, with the Rev. J. E. 
Bergbusch, president of the Synod of West- 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 
perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
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ern Canada, as speaker. After a periu' 
tribulation during a series of drovit 
Trinity, in recent better times, has id 
strides forward, completely renovatir 
parsonage and its church. 

WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED when 
tian stewardship is pressed home any 
causes of the church are constantly - 
sented to the congregation is revealec! 
comparative report from Bethany a 
Inglis, Man. In 1944 total congrega 
expenses were $1,995; for the work cf 
church at large the congregation © 
tributed $290. The following year the 
rent expenses of the congregation 2 
$1,938, but for benevolence the cong) 
tion gave $2,809, more for benevc| 
than for its own household and near 
times what it had given in the year fk 
vious. In 1946 the congregation’s cv :en 
expenses amounted to $2,385. Fonth 
building of a parsonage it added $1 
and again it increased its benevoler: 
fering to $3,904. For the apportion 
it had raised $1,196; for Lutheran ‘inh 
Action and Lutheran World Relief, SH 

Increased giving has been accomp; 
by increased activity. Five families fil 
11 confirmed and 20 baptized wer 
ceived into membership on Whitsv) 
when a class of 29 was confirmed ar’ 
—more than two thirds of the conf 
membership—received the Lord’s Su) # 

A group of seven of the newly conf fet 
attended the leadership training cai! 2 
Lake Brereton, where they receive 
inspiration to assist their pastor in cain 
forward the program of the Church av the 
Kingdom in 1947. 


Pilgrimage is Held in Dansville 
Pastor McKnight Called to Ly«s 


By Howarp A. K NE 


RocHESTER—The 15th annual Lu? ra 
Pilgrimage of the churches of Roe 3 
was held at St. Paul’s Church, Daryl 

Pastor Reed A. Grevig 

New York was chairman of the pi//im 
age. He was commend) ft 0 

the evening hymn sing under the titles The 


The 


aristian’s Day in Song” which he ar- 
_nged. 

Also on the evening program were Pas- 

cs G. M. Hershberger, E. G. Goetz, A. J. 
Vhroder, and C. A. Davis. 

_ “The Shortage of Manpower” was the 
afternoon subject of 
the Rev. Russell S. 
Gaenzle, pastor of St. 
John’s, Albany. Par- 
ticipants in the serv- 
ice were Raymond 
Wedow, Ronald H. 
MacGregor, Roy 
Sharp, John Schwin- 
gel, Ray Doell, Jack 
Morton, and Pastors 
Greninger, John A. 
W. Kirsch, and How- 
ard A. Kuhnle. 

‘Tue Rev. Henry T. McKnicut, pastor of 
| nanuel Church, New Haven, Conn., will 
“ke up the pastorate of First Church, 
"rons, on Sept. 15, succeeding the Rev. 
rman Willis Ross, now pastor of Holy 
‘inity Church, Brooklyn. During Pastor 
* Knight's pastorate in New Haven, upon 
‘nich he entered following ordination in 

, the congregation paid off a mortgage 
9( $23,500 in 1945, increased its member- 
“sip from 180 to 300, installed six church 
"ndows, and constructed a limestone 
“redos. 

Pastor McKnight has also given leader- 
“sip to the church at large as president of 
‘2 New England Conference for six and a 
years (1937-41 and 1942-45), secre- 
and at present president of the Inner 
Ission Society of Connecticut, currently 
member of the synodical examining com- 
latte, and reporter for THE LUTHERAN. 
j Pastox Eucene H. Rory of St. John’s, 
_itter, reports that on Children’s Day, a 
al clothing drive was held for a Lu- 
Tan orphanage in Westfalen, Germany, 
‘d half of the special offering was used 
“send carr packages; the other half going 
ward a slide-projector fund. The church 
_ have been beautified with shrub- 
vy purchased by the Ladies’ Aid. The 
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} _ Pastor Greninger 
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chancel has been remodeled, and new bul- 
letin boards with pamphlet distributing 
facilities were built by Albert Hey and 
Alfred Nageldinger. 

Sunday school teachers and officers voted 
to let the pupils decide where their mis- 
sion money will be spent by first visiting 
the American Bible Society and Lutheran 
Student Association in Syracuse, the In- 
ner Mission and foreign missionaries in 
Rochester, and seminary and college in 
Gettysburg, and seeing films on Church’s 
work. Half of all the Sunday school’s of- 
ferings are used for mission purposes out- 
side of the local congregation. 

Pastor Paut R. Hoover of Grace Church 
held a special service June 15 for the low- 
ering of the church’s service flag. Special 
tribute was paid to four of the 102 mem- 
bers in the service who lost their lives. 


WANTED 


Parish Secretary in large congregation in city 
of 100,000 in Eastern Pennsylvania. Work is 
divided between office, leadership and visita- 
tion. Trained worker preferred. Salary will be 
based on training and experience. State age, 
experience and _ salary expected. Address: 
A.J.A: c/o The Lutheran, 13th & Spruce Sts., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central faalicen Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth S eles 5, California 
STWENT B. SCHWERTE, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11 200 O'clock 


> 
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Come to 


ATLANTIC CITY 


For Your Post-war Vacation 
WORSHIP IN 
ST. ANDREW'S BY-THE-SEA 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL .......... 10:00 A. M. 
THE SERVICE. ...:......:.:..... 11:15 A.M. 
IW ESPERSisciics snencmacecnsosecsten 8:00 P.M. 


In Washington, D. L. 
LUTHER PLACE 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Thomas Circle, 14 & N. N. W. 
L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 


9:00 A. M. Matins 
9:45 A.M. Church School 
11:00 A.M. The Service 
5:30 and 6:30 P.M. 
Supper and Youth 
Program 


ment of English. 


SUCCESS of the Rociisi 
Inner Mission Society e 
nual roll call in the parn 
have been due to the: mt 


all participating conmsq 
tions. Now a numb « 
churches are making tf 
call in connection wit the 
every member visitatio, 
this plan succeeds it ryt 
made the procedure | fi 
ture roll calls. : 
Discussing the new rho 
are Arnold Kelpin, praje 
of the society; the Re! Ee 
ward G. Goetz, supe: te 
dent; Arthur Sedler, ee 
urer; and the Rev. J. hme 
Carlson, assistant s:3r 
tendent. j 
Rochester Der-#fé 
Chronicle fe 


Three permanent bronze plaques mc itt 
on a walnut base were dedicated Tl 
plaques contain the names of all ve 
in the congregation. 

Pastor AuFrep L. Bec, Reformaticial 
nounces that Robert Schellberg, tre it 
of the congregation, will succeed tla 
Heiby W. Ungerer as teacher of the i 
Pastor Fry women’s class. The [a 
named in memory of the church’s lat) pa 
tor, Dr. Franklin F. Fry, was taug:) 
Mr. Ungerer from 1915 until his dea: Ie 
January. Reformation held a younjs)e 
ple’s youth camp at Canandaigua ak 
June 27-29. Pastor Beck will soon wt 
the church’s newly purchased par=ai 
at 960 Culver Road. 

Dr. KaTHRINE KOLLER, a member §& 
formation, has been named profes * 
English at the University of Roc st 
Dr. Koller is also chairman of the Lvar 


Tue GENESEE Vattey Disrricr {th 
League will again hold a week-endli n 
and conference at the Rotary Su 
Camp in Durand-Eastman Park, the al 


being. Aug. 29-Sept. 1. 
The Lier 


' Irs. ALFRED J. ScHRODER, chairman of 
“ft Mission Study Committee of the Wom- 
@; Missionary Society of the Western 
Ajiference, was sent to the Missionary 
wlaiference at Northfield, Mass., by ap- 
epntment of the president, Mrs. Eugene 
w LStowell. 
iy JOCHESTER PARTICIPANTS in the every con- 
@gation visitation to be conducted by 
je New York Synod in September and 
Gober are Pastors Kirsch, Schroder, and 
i Bhnle, Gerhard Ellestad, Clarence L. 
Dan, and Carl E. Holthus. 
y JR. ARNOLD F. Kewuer, pastor of Re- 
;p@mer, Utica, was the Lutheran speaker 
,/tthe Sunday evening series of services 
whd by the Federation of Churches in 
jv Bjhland Park. He preached at the first 
| Svice on June 29. Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
, vider, pastor of Reformation, Washington, 
TC, is included in a series of summer 
)Pachers at Central Presbyterian Church, 
vere he will speak on Aug. 17. Both Drs. 
Fler and Blackwelder have been heard 
‘")Rochester many times. 


Suthern Conference Plans Meeting; 
‘olthel-Trinity, Brookville, Merge 


ed i 
f tM 
T 2XAYTON—Reports of the Lund conven- 
yin, the 200 per cent ULC budget, and 
bases of youth work, lead the plans for 
del the fall meeting of the Southern 
wii Conferente, Sept. 29 and 30. Gath- 
iit ering in Second-Trinity Church, 
im) Iyton, will be approximately 150 pastors 
ved laymen. 

pening with the communion service, 
tet * convention will discuss pertinent 
votes ch problems under direction of na- 
yypnal and synodical leaders. Pastor Joseph 
jp#Morrow, president, will preach the com- 
nion meditation. Following formal open- 
Services the Christian Education and 
uth Work committee, under leadership 
Pastor Carl Driscoll, will present its 
e. Dr. Willard M. Hackenberg, chair- 
of the synodical ministerial education 


By Wray C. Smits 
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committee, will ask ministers and laymen 
alike to keep the ministerial profession on 
its high plane, and enlist top qualified men 
for full-time service. 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, ULC secretary, 
will present two messages to the group, 
his main address to be given at the lay- 
men’s banquet Monday evening. 

Tuesday’s session will be given to dis- 
cussion. of the Augsburg Confession; the 
report of the Lund convention, by Dr. Rees 
Edgar Tulloss, president of the National 
Lutheran Council; and the showing of the 


The Lutheran 
Theological Seminary 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 122nd Year 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1947 


Courses leading to B.D., M.A. and 
S.T.M. degrees. 


For information address 


Abdel Ross Wentz, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


Welcome to 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


HN’S 
EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 
In downtown Des Moines—where friends 
from all parts of America are at home 


in Christ. 


Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. Frederick J. Sager, B.D.. Assistant 


Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 
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new stewardship film “And Now I, See, 
by Pastor Russell Olson, Hilltop Church, 
Columbus, member of the synodical stew- 
ardship and beneficence committee. Dr. 
Harry Hanshue, pastor of Grace Church, 
Dayton, will be convention chaplain. 
News From Pastor Richard Powell, 
Brookville, tells that on June 15, the two 
churches of the Brookville parish, Bethel 
and Trinity, were merged into one congre- 
gation, whose name is Trinity Lutheran 
Church. The Bethel church was founded 
in 1848. Next year the new congregation 


When in Detroit, Michigan, 
Visit 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Third at West Philadelphia 


Sunday School . . 9:30 
THE) SOLVICE:. aecscsvccssstesteceeanttcoetecnn 10:45 
Youth Batlowanin See meee 5:00 P. M. 


Richard W. Albert, Pastor 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Walking Distance of All Hotels. 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 


Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


Hl Divinity School 
Established in 1845. 

An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 
cataloged library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1947-48 opens on Septem- 
ber 9, with enlarged faculty. 


Courses leading to the degrees of B.D. and 
S.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 


will celebrate this centennial. T 
Church was founded in 1859. Dr. An 
Traver was guest minister for the m 
occasion. 

Last year was the first in more th, 
years that Trinity congregation pai 
benevolence in full. The 1947 quot: 
already been met. The LWA quota 
overpaid $325 in the first year. The - 
tice of wearing choir robes and pulpit 
has been instituted, and new choir 
ordered. A combined organ and f 
building fund was established on Ju 
and a $7,000 pipe organ contracted for 
tensive redecoration of the church, ini 
and exterior, has been done, and new 
tures and furniture purchased. A > 
plete 16mm. projector and amplifying ; 
equipment has been donated to the c'! 
by Mr. and Mrs. Dan Eby. Pastor F’ 
reports organization of an Interm 
Luther League, now with 33 member: 

SPRINGFIELD FEDERATION of Lu 
Leagues met June 15, at Donne! 
Church, the Rev. Fred Shirey pastor. 
tor Richard Hoefler, St. John’s Cl 
Springfield, gave the main address. 
Susan Hansell was re-elected presid) 
the federation. 

HERE AND THERE: Auburn Church, Sj! 
field, the Rev. John Warnes pastow 
cently purchased a 16mm. motion pf 
projector and other equipment, te 
nearly $700... . Three amplifiers have 
placed in the tower of Grace on 
Springfield, the Rev. A. L. Andersor) 
tor. Organ music, transcription chil 
hymns are broadcast to the comm» 
through this $600 gift of Mr. and Mrs: 
Dingeldein. Pastor Anderson was 
delegate from Ohio to the Interns) 
Sunday School Convention in Des Mir 
Ia., July 23-27. . . . New officers of thol 
ther Club, pastors’ group of the Sprit 
area, are Dr. Frederick F. Mueller 3 
Church, and the Rev. August L. Schid 
Fifth Church. . . . First vacation i 
school institute for the Springfield ar»y 
held recently, under leadership of the 
isterial association. Pastor K. J. EF? 


St. Luke’s Church, presided. qi 
42 The uf 
PACIFIC LUTHERAN e 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
THE LIBRARY ; 


_ Lutheran churches of Springfield take a Illinois Synod, where he was ordained. .. . 


jiding part in vacation Bible schools. This 
jar Auburn, Calvary (together with the 
re Mission), Grace, First, Fourth, St. 
ke’s, St. Paul’s, and Rockway, held their 
{nm or co-operative schools. Enrollment 
i: Bible schools in the entire conference 
‘is up approximately 20 per cent... . June 
‘ Grace Church, West Carrollton, ded- 
‘ted a new $3,500 organ. A recital was 
ven by Mr. Paul Jones, organist at First 
auurch, Dayton, and Miss Louella Powell, 
vlumbus, 1947 graduate of the Wittenberg 
‘hool of Music. Grace Church is building 
_ addition this summer, to provide ad- 
“ional space for nursery, rest rooms, and 
dy, to be completed in September, ac- 
‘ding to the Rev. E. R. Walborn, pastor, 
id secretary of synod. 
‘Personats—When Hamma Divinity 
thool opens its 103rd year in September, 
3 two new. professors will begin their 
ities. These men are Dr. George E. Men- 
snhall and Dr. Otto H. Bostrom. . . . Dr. 
_E. Flack has been lecturing this sum- 
‘er at the Luther Academy at Wartburg 
eminary, Dubuque, Ia. . . . The Rev. W. D. 
Ilbeck preached the sermon at the in- 
lation of his son, the Rev. Alton All- 
sck, as assistant pastor of Augsburg 
hurch, Toledo, July 13. . . . Hartwick 


ollege honored Dr. Amos J. Traver with: 


te degree of doctor of laws at its June 
mmencement. ... Pastor David Melbye, 
sistant at First Church, Dayton, is re- 
gning Aug. 10, and will return to the 


Why Not a Preparatory School? 


The uncertainties of public education 
ee The insecurities of the teen age 
The opportunities of an impressionable age 


MARION COLLEGE 


“The only junior college in the United Lutheran Church” 


OFFERS THE LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE 


_ COURSES IN—liberal arts, home economics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, merchandising, 
business education, pre-technician, music, speech, pre-ehurch work, church music. 


For information write— 


THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


ugust 13, 1947 


Superintendent of the Inner Mission League 
of Dayton and Miami Valley, Pastor F. R. 
Stoneburner, is attending Yale University 
this summer, for further study in Yale’s 
lectures on alcoholics. . . . Pastor Carl 
Driscoll, director of Christian Education 
and Youth Work, Synod of Ohio, was one 
of the delegates to the International Sun- 
day School Convention in Des Moines... . 
The Lutheran church at Casstown had not 
had a full-time pastor for years until Dr. 
E. P. Scharf arrived this year. To show 
their interest Springfield Lutherans, 350 
strong, made a pilgrimage to this congre- 
gation on a recent Sunday afternoon. 
Grace CuurcH, Dayton, is 40 years old 
this year. In the spring of 1907 a Sunday 
school was started in a storeroom, largely 
through the initiative of First Church, 
Dayton. A student from Hamma Divinity 
School was engaged for the summer, and 
in August a congregation was organized. 
Soon after organization lots were pur- 
chased and a frame chapel was erected. 
In 1912 the present structure was begun, 
and dedicated the following year. Last 
year the chancel and nave were redec- 
orated. The week of Oct. 12 has been set 
aside for the congregational celebration. 
AccorpING TO Pastor Carl Driscoll, Co- 
lumbus, more than 60 Luther League lead- 
ers and advisors will meet at Camp Mo- 
wana, Mansfield, Aug. 30-Sept. 1, for a 
workshop retreat. Luther League methods, 
materials, problems, promotion and evan- 


D d that the Lutheran Church 
emand) maintain preparatory schools 


BOX K, MARION, Va. 


gelism will be discussed. Plans will also be 
completed for the state Luther League 
convention in Lancaster, Oct. 24-26. Mr. 
Arthur Bauer, Toledo, is president of the 
synodical group. 

CLOSE CO-OPERATION of ULC and ALC 
churches in Dayton was affirmed July 21, 
as the joint ministerial association met and 
mapped out projects to be completed to- 
gether. A publicity committee represent- 
ing both groups will strive for greater pub- 
lic recognition of Lutheran affairs of this 
region. All will join in a Protestant Refor- 
mation service Nov. 2; and the same week 


Just Published 
“ EVERYMAN’S PROBLEMS ” 


By Dr. Harry Silverstone 


This volume consists of a number 
of homilies describing the truths of 
religion, the problems of life, and 
the consolation that may come to 
any man in every vicissitude of his 
life. It is the kind of book that will 
bring comfort and offer enlighten- 
ment to every reader. Price $3.50. 

May be obtained from the author 

1913 Kenyon Street, N. W. 
Washington 10, D. C. 


THE LUTHERAN HOME 
AT TOPTON, PA 
Rev. W. K. Reinert, Pastor-Supt. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration 
AUGUST 14, 1947 


Historical Arata by the Children 
the Home. 


Speaker: The py Floyd L. Eichner, D.D. 
Concert by the Allentown Band - 


Everybody Welcome 
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all Lutherans, including Synodical ‘/ 
ference, are planning a large Reform: 
pageant for special observance. Ne 
is the date set for Lutheran seminar’ 
the Dayton region. Beginning Sept: 
and continuing for six weeks, will b 
annual Lutheran leadership training sc’ 
planned by ULC and ALC men. Dr. q 
shue is dean of the school. § 


Ministerium Gains 273 Persons 
From Roman Church in Past Ye 


By WiILtiam ELBER? 


PHILADELPHIA—Ministerium of Pen® 
vania congregations received 357 pe 
from the Roman Catholic Church ancl 
84 to that body during 1946. Largest » 
were made in the following three coy 
ences: | 

Philadelphia—58, Wilkes “Barre—43) 

Pottsville—39. Lar fe 

1q_ losses reported by cov 
Pennsylvania ences were Reading) 
Philadelphia—l1, and Wilkes-Barre—- 

These figures were received from) 
out of the synod’s 608 churches, the 
Claude L. Schick, assistant to the of) 
of synod, stated. His calculations show’ 
1,589 persons were gained “from the w 
in 1946, as against 1,351 losses to the w. 
Only two conferences lost more than 
gained in confirmed membership: Re 
with gains of 85 had a loss of 256, » 
Philadelphia with gains of 188 had & 
of 264. 

Pastor Schick also reported compar 
statistics for the 10-year period cov’ 
1936-1946 as follows: Increase of 25 
tors and 10 new congregations. (In © 
tion seven congregations formerly 
filiated with larger parishes became 
sustaining.) Baptized membership 
creased 28,066 or 9 per cent; confi 
membership increased 26,801 or 12. 
cent; communing membership incr* 
19,704 or 13 per cent. 

Total baptized membership in the 
isterium is 337,365, the confirmed mens 


The Lui 


.. is 238,513, and the communing mem- 
Jsship is 170,820. Value of church prop- 
‘y now is $35,853,011. Ten years ago it 
# s $5,564,518. Indebtedness on this prop- 
«y is now 3 per cent as against 12 per 
«it a decade ago. 
'n the 10-year period apportioned benev- 
wnce has increased 96 per cent, contri- 
‘tions for unapportioned causes 33 per 
int, and congregational expenses 36 per 
int. 
THE THIRD INSTITUTE of the Woman’s 
‘ork Committee of the Ministerium will 
“xe place Sept. 10 in Church of the Holy 
communion. Reports of the Lutheran 
orld Federation at Lund, Sweden, will 
given by Sister Anna Ebert and Miss 
ma M. Diehl. Discussion group leaders 
ic the institute will include: Mrs. Virgil 
i Sease, Sister Lillian Robinson, the Rev. 
eginald Deitz, Sister Anna Cressman, and 
ts. Earl F. Stoner. 


SESE 


"A Home 
FP Away 


tom Home” 


HERE AND THERE: St. John’s, Overbrook, 
recently dedicated two memorial altars 
placed in the primary and beginner de- 
partments of the Sunday school. Along 
with the expanding work of the Sunday 
school this church has also called the Rev. 
Thomas C. Lott, Jr., of Alden, as director 
of religious education. Another memorial 
now in preparation for St. John’s will be 
a painting by Ralph. P. Coleman of Jesus 
by the Sea of Galilee. It will measure 6 x 
12 feet and will be placed immediately in 
back of the pulpit chair in the colonial 
style church edifice. Pastor Clifford E. Hays 
announced that this painting is being 
placed as memorial to Mr. George Lybrand, 
a trustee of St. John’s from 1813 to 1827. 
.. . Among many of the churches in the 
Philadelphia Conference, it seems that 
summer brings on the formation of soft- 
ball teams. Redemption, Salem, Good 
Shepherd, and many others are in keen 


Derrick Hall 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


Newberry, South Carolina 


The fall term opens September 9. There are still a few openings for new 


students, men and women. 


Applications for these places should be made at once. 
The primary purpose of this standard four-year liberal arts college in the 
heart of the South is to serve the young men and women of The United 


Lutheran Church in America. 
Write e 


James C. Kinard, President 


ugust 13, 1947 
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competition with one another and the 
churches of their communities. . . . Salem, 
Frankford, has purchased and made ready 
for the occupancy of the Rev. William E. 
Nye, pastor, a new parsonage. 


Synod Minutes Used as Study Texts 


for Councilmen and Adult Classes 


By Wynne C. Boriek 

THE ANNUAL BOOK known as the “Minutes 

of Synod” is considered by many to be 

rather “dry” reading. A number of pastors 

in the South Carolina 

South Carolina Synod decided to do 

something about this, 

and make copies of the “Minutes” serve a 
helpful purpose in their congregations. 


The | ankenau School 


Boarding and Day School for girls 
Pre-school through high school 


Thorough instruction, sound educa- 
tional practices permeated with 
Christian ideals and principles. 


College Preparatory or General 
Course. Languages, art, music, home 
economics, dramatics, sports. 


Beautiful suburban location. 
58th year begin September 16th. 
For information address: 


Sister Lydia Fischer, Principal 
3201 West School House Lane 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is 
booming. Hundreds of magazine editors 
are buying short features and “fillers” 
from new writers. Our EARN AS YOU 
LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet 
their requirements. Experience unneces- 
sary. Price is reasonable and service unex- 
celled. Details and sample lesson free on 
request. Use a postcard. No obligation. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-A5N S. Seventh St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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When these books are distributec 
pastors have a special paragraph it 
church bulletin calling attention to ce 
pages and reports giving important i 
mation about the work of the chure 
cally and at large. In addition verbal 
gestions are made for fuller use o 
minutes. Still other pastors use the 
utes as a topic of study text for cl 
councilmen at several meetings, acqu 
ing these men with the larger work « 
church. Some have used the minutes 
basis for study by adult groups in co. 
tion with vacation church schools. 

J. B. Battentine, Batesburg, tres 
of synod, reports a total of $27,000 pa 
ULC apportionment for the first six m 
of this year. This is 50 per cent c 
quota for 1947, South Carolina hopes 
in the 100 per cent column at the e 
the year. The above amount is $3,500 
than the amount contributed durin 
same period in 1946. 

LUTHERAN WorLD AcTION report it 
synod at the end of June shows a to 
$97,148.18 contributed toward the twa 
goal. This amount represents 92 pel 
of the quota for 1946-1947. Efforts w 
made to reach and exceed the full ar 
as early as possible. 

A SPECIAL SERVICE for dedication o: 
new Sunday school rooms was he 
Sandy Run Lutheran Church, near £ 
sea, June 29. Dr. S. P. Koon has beer 
plying this congregation, and was in ¢ 
of the service. The sermon was deli 
by Dr. Karl W. Kinard, president of s 

ProvIpENCE CHurRcH, Lexingto1 
Thomas F. Suber, pastor, was reded 
at special services July 6. The churc 
been completely renovated, and new 
cel furniture purchased, new mei 
windows had been placed throughoi 
building. The sermon was deliver: 
President Kinard and the act of dedi 
was by Pastor Suber. Participating ¢ 
this service were the Rev. L. L. Sv 
and the Rev. P. D, Risinger, former pi 

Tue Rev. Jonn B. McCutxtoucH hz 
cepted a call to Lutheran Church ¢ 


The Lu 


Your NEW BIBLE 


is a more deeply satisfying companion when printed on 
genuine Oxford India Paper. This finest of all papers 
permits a thin, thin Bible. . . lighter, pleasanter in the 
hand. Oxford India Paper has a most agreeable tone, 
and it is extremely opaque: the words on one side never 
show through to the other. Oxford Bibles are delightfully 
“Yeadable”; and the text is so accurate that the Press 
offers a reward of five dollars for the first discovery of a 
misprint. Bindings are wonderfully soft, yet so strong 
and durable that Oxford Bibles invariably become cher- 
ished faniily heirlooms. Many styles, variously priced. 
At your favorite bookstore. 
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Ascension, Chattanooga, Tenn. He assumed 
his new duties July 13. Pastor McCullough 
is the youngest son of Dr. H. A. McCul- 
lough of Columbia. After completing his 
seminary training he served one year as 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Aiken. He then 
served as a chaplain in the navy for almost 
three years. Upon release from active duty, 
he did graduate work at Union Seminary, 
New York, and received his master’s de- 
gree in religious education. 

THE MONTHS OF JULY AND AvucusT find a 
number of pastors busy with vacation 
church schools. This is particularly true 
in the rural areas. Among those reported 
are: St. Jacobs Parish, Chapin, the Rev. 
Kenneth Webb pastor. Here a preaching 
mission was held in connection with the 
school. A number of neighboring pastors 
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: 
served as guest preachers for the sex 
St. David’s Parish, West Columbi::fol 
lows the same general plan of haywg 
Bible school and preaching missiom! 
Rev. L. O. Dasher, pastor, conclude hi 
work in this parish Aug. 1. He has giet 
Calvary Church, Claremont, N. C. | 
Bethel Church, White Rock, the? 
Paul G. McCullough pastor, con 
successful vacation church school cf 
the last week in July. 2. 
AMONG THE CHAPLAINS at Fort Ja son 
Columbia, during the two weeks’ tril 
period for the National Guard, wer 
Rev. F. W. Brandt, Charleston, an th 
Rev. Alton Clark, Anderson. | 
Tue Summer Scuoot for Church ‘irk 
ers, conducted by the South Carolin 
Georgia-Alabama Synods, is being ha 
Newberry College for two weeks tp 
August. The first will be a youth car/fe 
ages 12-17 years; the second will 1 fh 
leadership school, for young people “ian 
over, for adults, and for children une? 
Dates are: Youth camp, Aug. 11-17;. 3 
ership school, Aug. 17-23. Officials . 
school include the Rev. Thomas H. Wek 
Springfield, Ga., director; the Rev. | 
Kleckley, Macon, Ga. dean; the %é 
Albert Stemmermann, Little Mov ain 
S. C., registrar-treasurer; Mrs. Wyr}! © 
Boliek, Columbia, secretary. 


ULC CALENDAR 


AUGUST 
31-Sept. |. Women's Missionary Society of 
Carolina Synod. Lenoir Rhyne (| 
and St. Andrew's Church, Hickor 
SEPTEMBER | 
a: Nova Scotia Synod, St. Paul's ( ireh 
Bridgewater, 8 P. M. 
25-27. Women's Missionary Society, al 
Synod, St. Mark's Church, India’ 30 
OCTOBER 
3- 5. Women's Missionary Society, 1 
Lutheran Synod of New York.. 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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In CONCLUSION 


Ir’s ODD HOW ONE who is deeply rooted 
in his own home, his work, his coun- 
try, can come back from a long journey 
and almost immediately forget he has 
been away. 

When I ride down to the office these 
August mornings in a Philadelphia bus, 
I can hardly remember what I saw re- 
cently of the vast ruin of Warsaw, the 
grey hopelessness of Austria, or even 
of the shining summits of the Swiss 
Alps. I shall set to work in the next 
few weeks—with the help of well-filled 
notebooks—to record some things about 
10 countries I visited in Europe in the 
last two months. Yet already these 
countries seem faint’ and far away. 

And that’s wrong. If other lands 
were full of smiling, prosperous peo- 
ple, it might be all right to forget them. 
Instead, people like ourselves, with the 
same capacity for fear and pain, are 
standing in long lines in the early morn- 
ing with the hope of being in time— 
before the day’s supply of bread in the 
city is exhausted .. . or coming wearily 
at night back to camps where they are 
still held as prisoners of war... or 
trying to get a few pieces of glass to 
patch some windows in their shattered 
homes before winter comes. Those are 
things I remember, when I think back 
about Europe this summer. 


RussIANS MAY TRY to split the na- 
tions into two worlds but, as far as the 
Christian conscience is concerned, they 
can’t do that. This is just one world, 
and everybody in it is intimately related 
to all of us. When some are in dark- 
ness and need, all of us are. We cannot 
separate ourselves from anyone’s suf- 
fering. Even if we haven’t traveled in 
Europe this summer, we must be con- 
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scious every day of the fact that wi 
these Europeans are children 0% 
same Father. 

It’s quite something to be ab 
keep a sense of humor in the mide 
such a rubble heap as Europe is” 
Some Europeans do it, I don’t 
how. Hans Lilje, for instance. 
saw him in Germany I mentioned 
ing met him in Columbus, Ohio, in 
“Oh yes ... we're all a little older’ 
we were then,” said the man who 
the last year of the war in a Ge 
prison. Then his eyes twinkled. 
know, I always try to say some’ 
philosophical,” he added. 

But before long he was answ 
my questions about how it feels ~ 
you think you will die by starvatit 
just a few more days. 

There’s no humor in the statisti) 
tuberculosis in Vienna, and I sa) 
twinkle in the eyes of a mother an) 
pale-faced son with whom I tra’ 
in Austria. Since January she 
eight eggs for her family, she tole 
There is no milk, except a little w 
milk for babies and some skimmed! 
for old people. You can’t cure tt 
culosis on that sort of diet. 


WE can’r solve all the world’s 7: 
lems. Even the editorial pages off 
LUTHERAN can’t manage that. Bus 
can try to keep a clear, steady avs 
ness of what great burdens people 
and never forget for a day our ki? 
with these suffering folk. From 
consciousness comes an eagerne® 
help them in every way we cat 
such a mood is widespread thir 
America, there’s hope that this 
may lead the way to a happier 


Make your choice now of the kind of 
life you and your wife want to live 
after age 65. Just a few minutes spent 
with our local representative will dem- 
onstrate how easily Social Security and 
Lutheran Mutual Retirement Income 
can work together to provide an assur- 
ed income and a life of comfort at re- 
tirement age. You may be surprised to 
learn what a moderate amount of life 
insurance will do when wisely co- 
ordinated with your Social Security 


benefits. 
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